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Some Aspects of T. 8. Eliot 


DAVID DAICHES' 


r OETS are never so well known as poli- 
ticians or prize-fighters, but the name of 
T. S. Eliot probably does mean some- 
thing to more people than that of most 
serious poets still writing, and many who 
have little interest in poetry must be 
familiar at least with the title of “The 
Waste Land.” Twenty years ago and 
more Eliot’s name was identified by the 
knowledgeable with the modern school 
in poetry, but modern schools of poetry 
have come and gone since “The Waste 
Land” first appeared in 1922, and, if his 
name means something today, it cannot 
be because he is the leader of a poetic ad- 
vance guard or a practitioner of daring 
new techniques. The time has surely 
come when any discussion of Eliot can 
be removed from the politics of poetry, 
when his work can be assessed honestly 
and dispassionately without any concern 
on the critic’s part as to whether he is 
showing himself to be a literary reaction- 
ary or a progressive. There is a great deal 
of the emperor’s new clothes about the 
criticism of modern poetry, and the most 
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of Poetry and the Modern World, The Novel and the 
Modern World, and Virginia Woolf. 
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conscientious of us are sometimes afraid 
to read with the innocent eye. Let me 
therefore try to answer, as effectively as 
I can, some simple but important ques- 
tions about the nature and quality of 
Eliot’s poetry. 

Eliot’s basic reputation as a poet was 
made by three relatively early volumes: 
Prufrock and Other Observations (1917), 
Poems (1920), and The Waste Land 
(1922). What was there in these volumes 
that announced the emergence of an im- 
pressive new talent? In the first place, 
there was a confident handling of a poetic 
idiom that differed sharply from the 
idiom in vogue among the Georgian 
poets. Abandoning all traditional stanza 
forms, Eliot constructed his poems out 
of a series of verse paragraphs each of 
which was molded by the thought which 
it expressed and each of which contained 
a series of dry, allusive images which 
combined to suggest vividly a certain 
kind of mood. The distillation of meaning 
through the effective juxtaposition of 
carefully chosen images, and without any 
dependence on the decorated proposi- 
tional statement which most people 
thought of as the norm of poetic state- 
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ment, drew attention to a major differ- 
ence between the medium of poetry and 
that of prose which had become more and 
more obscured in what might be called 
the ebb of the Tennysonian tradition. 
These poems of Eliot’s did not have, even 
implicitly, a plot like Tennyson’s “Sir 
Galahad,” Rossetti’s “Blessed Damo- 
zel,” or Swinburne’s ‘Forsaken Garden.” 
They had no specific setting; there was 
no direct account of a situation, nor was 
the poet expressing his own emotions in 
his own person. Eliot instead carved out 
images which, when placed beside each 
other in this particular way, expressed 
both a mood and an attitude. Consider, 
for example, “The Love Song of J. Al- 
fred Prufrock” and “Portrait of a Lady”’ 
(written when he was in his early twen- 
ties, but still, I think, his two most per- 
fect poems). Each poem suggests a view 
of modern society in three ways—dra- 
matically, by putting the poem into the 
mouth of a character who effectively 
symbolizes one aspect of modern society; 
imagistically, by passing through the 
mind of that character and by placing 
round it images which develop and en- 
rich the suggestions contained in the na- 
ture of the character itself; and (if I may 
use a pedantic but necessary term) dia- 
lectically, by so controlling the emer- 
gence of each image and the placing of 
each allusion, by so manipulating such 
images as “‘half-deserted streets,” “yel- 
low fog,” “Prince Hamlet,”’ “lonely men 
in shirt sleeves leaning out of windows,”’ 
“mermaids,” that, independently of any 
single line of meaning carried by propo- 
sitional statements, they combine to 
present cumulatively a vivid sense of 
modern society as Eliot sees it. 

And how did Eliot see modern society? 
Here again he was an innovator, for he 
looked at urban Western civilization (his 
imagery is almost always urban in the 


1917 and 1919 volumes) not to compare 
it unfavorably with the peace and beauty 
of the countryside, or to denounce it as a 
prophet preaching a new way of life, or 
to find in it moments of excitement or 
drama or excuses for moralizing or for the 
play of sensibility—he looked at it in 
order to see it and present it as a symbol 
of a basic failure on the part of modern 
man, as a picture of life without faith and 
without value. 

This was a new kind of pessimism in 
either English or American poetry. In the 
first place, it was wholly impersonal: the 
poet kept himself completely out of sight 
in all these poems and wrote dramatical- 
ly, expressing himself through the very 
characters whose lives he considered so 
barren. There was thus not a trace of 
romantic Welischmerz in Eliot; there was 
no passion, no indignation, no self-indul- 
gence of any kind. The poet himself, like 
James Joyce’s artist, remained “aloof, 
indifferent, paring his finger nails.” 

The second point to note about the 
pessimism of these early poems of Eliot’s 
is that, ‘although it expressed itself 
through precise and particular images, it 
was extremely far-reaching: it concerned 
the worth-whileness of human life as 
lived in modern civilization. The activi- 
ties of man as symbolized by ‘“‘Prufrock”’ 
or “Portrait of a Lady” are meaningless 
and barren because they are grounded in 
no faith, buoyed up by no hope, and 
guided by no charity. It is not an over- 
simplification to say that, in essence, 
Eliot was presenting in these poems his 
view of life without religion. It is not a 
picture of evil, because, to be evil, man 
must have a standard in the light of 
which evil can be recognized as such. “It 
is true to say,”’ Eliot once wrote, “that 
the glory of man is his capacity for salva- 
tion; it is equally true that his glory is his 
capacity for damnation. The worst that 
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can be said for our malefactors, from 
statesmen to thieves, is that they are not 
men enough to be damned.” It is better 
to go to Hell than to Limbo, better to be 
really evil than to be neither good nor 
evil; but modern man, as Eliot sees him 
and presents him in these early poems, is 
neither good nor evil, and in that value- 
lessness lies the Waste Land. 

Eliot, therefore, brought both a new 
technique and a new attitude into mod- 
ern poetry. What value are we to ascribe 
to that technique and that attitude? Let 
us consider technique first and look more 
closely at some of the poems. “Geron- 
tion,” which appearedin the 1919 vol- 
ume, is a favorite of anthologists and a 
very good example of Eliot’s characteris- 
tic method. This method, as used in 
““Gerontion,” “The Hollow Men,” “‘The 
Waste Land,” and other of his better- 
known poems, is not quite that of “Pru- 
frock” and “Portrait of a Lady.” In 
“Prufrock” and the “Portrait” the 
images which he chooses, and which in 
combination present a picture of the 
kind of living which to Eliot is typical of 
modern civilization, are themselves 
drawn from that way of living. They are 
taken from effete drawing-room conver- 
sations, from shabby urban streets, from 
the neurasthenic meditations of futile 
social figures; they are to be found in 
such lines as “I have measured out my 
life with coffee spoons,” “after tea and 
cake and ices,” “I shall wear white flan- 
nel trousers,” “among the smoke and fog 
of a December afternoon,” and “my 
smile falls heavily among the bric-a- 
brac.”’ Images are taken from the kind of 
life he is describing and are presented as 
symbols of that life and its futility. 

We see a difference at once when we 
turn to ‘‘Gerontion.” Here there are two 
kinds of images, both those which are 
taken from the kind of life he is present- 
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ing and (by implication) criticizing and 
those which are presented as symbols of 
that kind of life without having any liter- 
al connection with it. We see this at once 
in the opening lines: 
Here I am, an old man in a dry month, 
Being read to by a boy, waiting for rain. 


The old man, through whose impersonal 
consciousness the poem is presented, is 
not a typical part of the life Eliot is de- 
scribing in the poem in the way that J. 
Alfred Prufrock is in the earlier poem. 
His age and decay and desiccation are 
symbolic of the civilization of which he 
is talking, not a literal part of it as the 
“tea and cake and ices” are in “Pru- 
frock.” The poem itself is described at 
the end as consisting of 


Tenants of the house, 
Thoughts of a dry brain in a dry season. 


The symbolic images that flit through 
the old man’s mind add up to a picture 
of modern life. What is the life of man 
without the organizing and vitalizing 
spirit, without religion, faith, a sense of 
value? Nothing but a dry and meaning- 
less desert. A more traditional poet 
would have begun by posing the ques- 
tion more or less explicitly before pro- 
ceeding to answer it. In Eliot the ques- 
tions are always implicit, never explicit, 
and the poem is a symbolic answer. Dry- 
ness has always been for Eliot the basic 
symbol of life without faith and hope. 
The old man in a dry month waiting for 
rain is therefore a perfect symbol of mod- 
ern life as Eliot saw it. The old man is 
“being read to by a boy”; he even gets 
his art at second hand from children— 
perhaps it is not fantastic to see this, in 
one of its aspects at least, as a symbol of 
modern civilization getting its adolescent 
literature from Hollywood. (Of course, I 
am not suggesting that Eliot had this in 
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mind, but I take it to be the kind of 
meaning contained in this symbol.) 

The old man broods over his empty 
life and thinks of heroic adventures in 
which such as he had no part: 


I was neither at the hot gates 

Nor fought in the warm rain 

Nor knee deep in the salt marsh, heaving a 
cutlass..... 


And, one by one, the dry and hopeless 
images take their place in the picture: 


The goat coughs at night in the field overhead; 

Rocks, moss, stonecrop, iron, merds. 

The woman keeps the kitchen, makes tea, 

Sneezes at evening, poking the peevish gutter. 
I an old man, 

A dull head among windy spaces. 


There is, of course, no point in asking 
where the goat is that coughs at night, or 
its geographical relation to the other 
images; they all lie together in the speak- 
er’s mind, “thoughts of a dry brain in a 
dry season.” 

It will be clear even from the few quo- 
tations already given that there are the 
two kinds of images in the poem—purely 
symbolic images, such as those of dry- 
ness, and images (like ‘‘the woman keeps 
the kitchen, makes tea’’) which are a 
literal part of the futile life which is the 
subject of the poem. Both kinds of 
images are symbolic, but symbolic in 
different ways. The second kind presents 
the part as a symbol of the whole, while 
the first is more abstract and occasional- 
ly more arbitrary, suggesting the general 
mood of futility by a variety of analo- 
gies. This simultaneous use of concrete 
and abstract imagery, of two different 
kinds of symbols, is an important part of 
Eliot’s style in many of his better-known 
poems. The concrete imagery provides 
us with implicit instructions in interpret- 
ing the abstract, while the abstract en- 
larges the meaning until it becomes more 


than a criticism of a particular way of 
life and develops into a tortured picture 
of man without belief. 

Together with this simultaneous use of 
concrete and abstract imagery—or per- 
haps it would be better to say literal and 
nonliteral symbols, since such a nonliter- 
al symbol as rain or dry rock can be con- 
crete enough—Eliot uses a simple but 
effective kind of contrast. He will make a 
reference to some noble and heroic action 
in literature or history, in the light of 
which modern behavior seems more fu- 
tile than ever. (His most remarkable ex- 
ample of this is in “Sweeney among the 
Nightingales,” where the epigraph to the 
poem is a quotation from the Agamem- 
non of Aeschylus—Agamemnon’s death 
cry as he is struck the fatal blow—and 
then the poem plunges into a horrible de- 
scription of a life of fevered social futili- 
ty.) This kind of contrast is often made 
very swiftly and obliquely and may re- 
sult in obscurity for those who have not 
learned to follow Eliot’s technique. Thus 
in ‘“Gerontion” the movement from re- 
ligious symbols to a picture of what Dr. 
Leavis has called “stale cosmopolitan 
depravity” serves to emphasize the fact 
that religion, which once dealt with the 
high emotions and mysteries of life, now 
serves only a shabby social function: 


Signs are taken for wonders. ‘We would see a 
sign!’ 

The word within a word, unable to speak a 
word, 

Swaddled with darkness. In the juvescence of 
the year 

Came Christ the tiger 


In depraved May, dogwood and chestnut, 
flowering judas, 

To be eaten, to be divided, to be drunk 

Among whispers; by Mr. Silvero 

With caressing hands, at Limoges 

Who walked all night in the next room. .... 


This is a sort of symbolic history of 
Christianity, as Eliot sees it. It is fol- 
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lowed immediately by a reaffirmation of 
futility: 
.... Vacant shuttles 
Weave the wind. I have no ghosts, 


An old man in a draughty house 
Under a windy knob. 


Disillusion, lack of faith, is a kind of 
cynical knowledge, a perverted wisdom; 
it is the opposite of innocence and the 
enemy of salvation: 


After such knowledge, what forgiveness? 


There is no hope in the past; even what 

was good in history now brings forth evil: 

History has many cunning passages, contrived 
corridors 

And issues, deceives with whispering ambitions, 

Guides us by vanities... .. 


Think 
Neither fear nor courage can save us. Unnatural 
vices 
Are fathered by our heroism... . . 


After a suggestion of the Jacobean dram- 
atists (both by verse movement and 
through a parody of some lines from 
Middleton’s Changeling) made again for 
the purpose of contrast, the poem breaks 
into a scattering of dreamlike images, all 
of which suggest a common, inescapable 
fate and repeat the note of futility. And 
“Gerontion” closes with the lines al- 
ready quoted: 


Thoughts of a dry brain in a dry season. 


I have not attempted to give an ex- 
position of the poem but only to note 
some technical devices characteristic of 
Eliot. Another technical device much 
employed by Eliot and to be found in 
this poem is the use of an epigraph at the 
head of the poem. This is usually a quo- 
tation from some earlier work of litera- 
ture, and its function is to help set the 
tone of the poem either by suggesting a 
contrast (as in “Sweeney among the 
Nightingales”) or by creating a mood. 


At the head of ‘‘Gerontion”’ Eliot has set 
these lines from Shakespeare’s Measure 
for Measure: 


Thou hast nor youth nor age 
But as it were an after dinner sleep 
Dreaming of both. 


This, the reader will remember, is from 
the scene where the Duke, disguised as a 
friar, attempts to prepare the unfortu- 
nate Claudio to go to his death (though 
the Duke knows all the time that Claudio 
will in the end escape death). The mean- 
ing here is very complex. First, there is 
the surface meaning, referring to the 
state of Gerontion, not really alive but 
not yet dead. But, when we remember 
the full context of the passage in Measure 
for Measure, this meaning becomes ironi- 
cal. The passage is part of a mock conso- 
lation offered by a mock friar to a young 
man who thinks he has soon to face the 
executioner, while, in fact, as the mock 
friar very well knows, he will eventually 
be released unharmed. The speech, then, 
is a mockery of religious consolation. 
Again, if we extend the context of the 
passage to the play as a whole, we re- 
member that this is one of Shakespeare’s 
so-called “bitter comedies,” a play whose 
dominant note seems to be disillusion 
and cynicism, in which there is not a 
single attractive character (not even the 
heroine). It is a bitter play of moral con- 
fusion, in which even such few good 
deeds as are done are done for the wrong 
reasons. If we read “Gerontion’’—as 
Eliot would have us read always—with 
all that is worth while in earlier literature 
alive in our minds, this epigraph would 
cast an effective light over the whole 
poem. Professor Dover Wilson, in com- 
menting on the mood of Shakespeare’s 
bitter comedies, was moved to quote 
from “The Waste Land” to illustrate the 
attitude he was trying to describe. I do 
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not know if he had noticed that Eliot had 
anticipated him and put a quotation 
from one of these plays at the head of one 
of his own poems. 

“The Waste Land”’ itself I consider a 
remarkable but not wholly successful 
poem. Its most felicitous passages are 
those in which he sets side by side those 
two kinds of images I have already dis- 
cussed and makes each comment on the 
other. However, in setting the whole 
poem to a complex anthropological air, 
combining elements of both Eastern and 
Western myths, and in drawing for sym- 
bols on recollections of personal reading 
which no one could expect even the most 
well-read reader to recognize in the way 
they need to be recognized if their full 
force in the poem is to be felt, Eliot seems 
to me to have produced a texture too 
opaque for really successful poetry. The 
poem lacks light and air; its author has 
pressed too much into a small space. In- 
stead of the continually reverberating 
meanings we get in such a poem as, say, 
Yeats’s “Byzantium” (an equally “ob- 
scure”’ poem in the obvious sense of that 
word), we find ourselves, every now and 
again throughout the poem, cluttered up 
with literary lumber that impedes our 
movement through the whole work. 
Though there are some magnificent pas- 
sages, Eliot has here failed to distil that 
impressive poetic meaning out of the 
proper arrangement of symbols and 
images which he achieved in some of the 
minor poems. 

Eliot’s technical achievement in these 
three early volumes is a remarkable one, 
and there is no question but that it has 
had a permanent effect on both British 
and American poetry. At a time when 
poets on both sides of the Atlantic were 
working in a worn-out tradition, Eliot 
supplied a method of handling imagery 
and symbolism and a kind of poetic logic 


or dialectic which suggested the most 
exciting new possibilities. These techni- 
cal innovations were not, of course, whol- 
ly original. He was influenced by Sym- 
bolists, Imagists, and others; but I am 
not here concerned to inquire into his 
sources. Together with these technical 
innovations he introduced (again, as a 
result of the influence of others, notably 
T. E. Hulme) an attitude toward the 
world and toward the artist in particular 
which represented a fundamental rever- 
sal of the main trend of thought in the 
English-speaking world since Macaulay. 
In these two achievements lies his his- 
torical interest. But what of his place 
simply as a poet? 

To answer this question, we must look 
not only at his early volumes but also at 
what he has written since “The Waste 
Land.” When we do so, we note at once, 
I think, a kind of energy in the earlier 
poems which is lacking in the later. The 
pungent and relentless summation of 
modern society in such poems as “Pru- 
frock” and “Portrait of a Lady,” the dis- 
tillation of futility in “Gerontion”’ and in 
many of the minor poems of the 1920 
volume, the brilliantly suggestive mé- 
lange of the opening paragraphs of “The 
Waste Land’”’—these give way, in ‘‘Ash- 
Wednesday,” “Marina,” the choruses 
from “The Rock,” and the Four Quar- 
tels, to a more relaxed style, a less con- 
centrated use of imagery, even a more 
discursive and argumentative diction. 
When Eliot ceases to epitomize what he 
dislikes and comes to preach what he be- 
lieves in, the force in his poetry drops. I 
think that this must be because his mind 
is essentially critical, his sensibility re- 
acts powerfully and creatively to what 
he does not like but falls in temperature 
when he comes to consider what he seeks 
after. We find in his criticism that he is 
much better at pulling to pieces unten- 
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able attitudes than in constructing a 
valid system of his own. (That is why 
Eliot’s positive literary judgments are 
so often so silly.) 

Nevertheless, there is in his later po- 
etry—much of which is concerned with 
symbolizing not the Waste Land but the 
way to water it—a quiet, limpid note 
which is poetically most effective. But it 
is rarely sustained. It tends to disinte- 
grate into rather loose argumentation, 
even at times garrulity. “Marina,” with 
its vision of reconciliation, hope, and re- 
generation (and its deliberate suggestion 
of Pericles and Shakespeare’s “‘final peri- 
od’’), sustains the new note as well as any 
poem and is perhaps the best of his later 
lyrics: 

What seas what shores what grey rocks and 
what islands 
What water lapping the bow 
And scent of pine and the woodthrush singing 
through the fog 
What images return 
O my daughter..... 
The movement here is very different 
from that of his earlier poems—and it 
is less distinctive. “Ash Wednesday”’ 
(1930) contains some remarkable pas- 
sages (the final section in particular has 
a sustained yet quiet lyrical quality), but 
the language has a tendency to splash 
around too much; and instead of the 
burning core of meaning we found in the 
best earlier poems we see a rather thin- 
spread eloquence. Even the deliberately 
rhetorical passages in “The Rock” sound 
too much like any other socially con- 
scious poet telling us in loose verse para- 
graphs and rather sloppy versification 
what is wrong with the world. And the 
religious note in these poems only chal- 
lenges a fatal comparison with the Old 
Testament prophets, beside whom Eli- 
ot’s eloquence is very pale: 


The Word of the Lord came unto me saying: 
O miserable cities of designing men, 
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O wretched generation of enlightened men, 
Betrayed in the mazes of your ingenuities, 


The King James Version of Isaiah puts 
this sort of thing completely into the 
shade. 

The Four Quartets (that is, “Burnt 
Norton,” “East Coker,” “The Dry Sal- 
vages,” and “Little Gidding’) represent 
Eliot’s most sustained effort in what we 
might call his later style. Though in these 
poems the elegiac note is often effective- 
ly struck, it is rarely kept up, and the 
mixture of the evocation of a mood and 
ratiocination is not wholly successful. In 
fact, these poems are spoiled by argu- 
ment. When he is content to distil a 
mood in his old manner, by the organiza- 
tion of appropriate imagery, he is as good 
as ever he was: 

Will the sunflower turn to us, will the clematis 

Stray down, bend to us; tendril and spray 

Clutch and cling? 

Chill 

Fingers of yew be curled 

Down on us? After the kingfisher’s wing 

Has answered light to light, and is silent, the 
light is still 

At the still point of the turning world. 


This is magnificent, but put beside it the 

following (from the same poem): 

Not the stillness of the violin, while the note 
lasts, 

Not that only, but the co-existence, 

Or say that the end precedes the beginning, 

And the end and the beginning were always 
there 

Before beginning and after the end. 


This will not do at all. Of course, it is 
dangerous to criticize a poem by select- 
ing passages and presenting them out of 
their context. But the fact is that in the 
Four Quartets that is what one is driven 
to do, for, while individual passages 
stand out like effective lyrics, the poems 
as a whole are repetitive, loose, and 
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sometimes wearisome. The organizing 
power, the subtle dialectic, of the earlier 
poems seems to have given way here to 
mere talkativeness. 

Eliot is an important poet, but I would 
not call him a great one. His most dis- 
tinctive contribution to English poetry 
was made in the three early volumes I 
have already citied, and these contain 
many poems, excellent of their kind, 
which will be remembered as Gray’s 
Elegy and Collins’ “How Sleep the 
Brave”’ will be remembered. But, like 
Gray and Collins, Eliot has a very limit- 
ed range. I see him as a figure who will 
always be known for a handful of inter- 
esting and impressive poems, and whose 
place in histories of literature will loom 


larger than his intrinsic merits as a poet 
require. For a great poet must have 
range; he must have the ability to handle 
language poetically in any context where 
he chooses to employ it and not be re- 
stricted to a successful use only when 
he says one or two things. Eliot is to 
twentieth-century poetry what Denham 
and Waller were to the seventeenth cen- 
tury—the founder of a poetic revolution 
which has yet to produce its really great 
figure (as the seventeenth century did in 
Dryden). Yet he is a better poet than 
Denham or Waller. I would put him be- 
side Gray, though his poetry is very dif- 
ferent, and allow him, as Matthew Ar- 
nold allowed Gray, just to squeeze into 
the category of English classics. 


Management of Group Discusston 


Cc. C. SHOEMAKER’ 


Teaching of truth as a habit will be the chief work the master has to do; and it will enter into 


all parts of education. First, you must accustom your children to close accuracy of statement; 
this both as a principle of honor and as an accomplishment of language, making them try always 
who shall speak truest, both as regards the fact that he has to relate or express, and as regards the 
precision of the words he expresses it in, thus making truth (which indeed it is) the test of per- 
fect language, and giving the intensity of a moral purpose to the study and art of words: then 
carrying this accuracy into all habits of thought and observation also, so as always tothink of things 


as they truly are, and to see them as they truly are, as far as in us rests.—JOHN RUSKIN. 


Keep your feet always firm on a fact.—RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


Waar is discussion? Is the conversation 
that follows the evening meal at the 
family dinner table truly discussion? Is 
the talk that takes place between mem- 
bers of a casual group in a fraternity or 
sorority house in a college, or among 
members of a school faculty, or among 
students of a class or club truly discus- 
sion? Loose and informal as many of 
these conversations are, they are never- 
theless forms of group discussion. They 


* Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


compare with the informal round-table 
or cracker-box style of group discussion 
which has existed in so many phases of 
American democratic life for so many 
years and which has been and is now so 
reflective of the freedom of expression 
that the people of our country have al- 
ways enjoyed. 

As a school exercise, however, group 
discussion calls for a different concept. 
Instead of the casual meeting, it calls for 
a carefully planned session. Instead of 
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the haphazard procedure, it calls for a 
scientific program of study. Instead of 
the careless indifference to the individual 
performance, it calls for a careful evalu- 
ation and analysis and criticism of that 
performance. It should be something 
more than just a “talk session.”” In 
short, group discussion as an academic 
exercise with an educational objective 
calls for a careful scientific planning of 
the whole activity. This would involve 
(1) proper phrasing of the topic, (2) or- 
ganizing the discussion procedure, 
(3) gathering and testing the facts, 
(4) interpreting the meaning of those 
facts, (5) appointing a good leader, and 
(6) setting up a basis of evaluation that 
will best work for an all-round individ- 
ual and group performance. To begin, the 
purpose should be clearly understood, 
and then there should exist a spirit to 
| think together, to reason co-operatively, 
to find all the facts, and to interpret 
these facts impartially—all this in the 
hope of finding the truth and forming a 
sound conclusion. 


PHRASING THE TOPIC 


The first step in planning a group dis- 
cussion is to phrase the topic properly. 
It is presumed that the members of the 
group will want to make full and im- 
partial inquiry into the problem and its 
possible solutions. The topic should be 
phrased in such a manner that will in- 
vite the broadest exploration and bring 
out all angles possible of consideration. 
The topic ‘Should a Federal World Gov- 
ernment Be Established To Obtain 
World Peace?” limits the field of ex- 
ploration to find ways and means for 
world peace. It sets up only one angle of 
the many angles that could otherwise be 
suggested if the topic were properly 
phrased. A better phrasing would be 
“How May Peace for the World Be Ob- 
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tained?” This topic would permit full ex- 
ploration and inquiry. Similarly, such 
questions as “How Can We Solve the 
Problem of Juvenile Delinquency?” and 
“How May the Health of the Nation Be 
Improved?” are topic phrasings that 
permit full exploration possibilities that 
should reveal the whole problem and all 
remedies that would be advisable to con- 
sider. 

PLANNED PROCEDURE 


When the topic has been properly 
phrased, a program for discussion pro- 
cedure should be determined. This pro- 
gram should be used by each member of 
the group as a basis for his thinking and 
preparation for the discussion. This 
would influence more orderly thinking 
and discussion procedure and more near- 
ly insure progressive and constructive 
participation. 

This pattern of thinking for the group 
will hardly differ from the reflective 
thinking process of the individual. The 
six steps in the reflective thinking proc- 
ess set up by John Dewey for the in- 
dividual are the same for group think- 
ing. They are: 

1. A felt difficulty 

2. Its location and definition 

3. Suggestion of possible solutions 

4. Examination and comparison ot these tenta- 
tive outcomes 

5. Further observation and experiment leading 
to acceptance or rejection of each 

6. Final verification of the hypothesis regarded 
as the most tenable 


Eubank and Auer in their book Dis- 
cussion and Debate give the following four 
steps as a method for true reflective 
thinking by the individual: 

1. Locating and defining the problem 
2. Exploring the problem 

3. Examining suggested solutions 

4. Choosing the best solution 

They go on to say that, when this 
procedure is followed collectively by 
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numbers of people, it is sometimes re- 
ferred to as “group thinking.” 

This procedure for thinking by the in- 
dividual and the group provides a scien- 
tific method of dealing with the prob- 
lem. Ideas are pooled by members of the 
group, and the conclusion reached would 
reflect the best thoughts of all members 
of the group. 


GATHERING THE FACTS 


It should not be inferred, however, 
that the conclusion so reached would nec- 
essarily be a sound conclusion. The 
soundness of the conclusion will depend 
upon the amount and quality of informa- 
tion contributed by members of the 
group and the ability they have to inter- 
pret the information correctly, Em- 
phasis should be placed then on obtain- 
ing all the facts possible and testing 
those facts for use. It has been observed 
by a well-known magazine editor that 
“many teachers who get group discus- 
sion succeed only in drawing out ill-con- 
sidered opinions and do not train their 
students to get facts first.” 

Participants in group discussion 
should be fact-minded. They should be 
able to support with facts any assertion 
that is made. They may in turn question 
assertions that are made by other mem- 
bers of the group which have not been 
supported by facts. “‘How do you know 
it?’”’ may well be the challenge put to 
himself and to others in testing state- 
ments that are made. 

It is advisable that this fact-conscious- 
ness in the mind of the student should 
start early in his preparation. Definite 
reading assignments on a variety of ma- 
terials should be given to each student. 
Outline reports may be required to show 
the facts obtained. The student should 
understand that, before he is ready to 
enter into the discussion, he should do 


some investigating on the topic to be 
used and that the quality of that investi- 
gation will determine how much he will 
be worth in the discussion. 

To aid the student in his research, it 
would be wise for the teacher to locate 
and make a list of materials that may be 
used. General and specific material 
should be in the list. Books, pamphlets, 
commission reports, and bureau statistics 
should be helpful. The Reader’s Guide 
may reveal good magazine articles. Let- 
ters to state universities for package li- 
braries, to government departments and 
bureaus, and to special agencies usually 
bring helpful responses. 


TESTING THE FACTS 


To obtain a mass of facts and expert 
opinions is not enough. Not all such evi- 
dence may be effectively used. These 
findings will yet need to be tested. First 
of all, the student’s approach must be to 
obtain all the facts and to try to see the 
whole truth. Unless he has such honesty 
of purpose, the highest goal in discussion 
is defeated right in the beginning. 

In testing, the student should, of 
course, first give evidence of his ability 
to recognize a fact. He should be able to 
distinguish clearly between an assertion 
and a statement of fact. To say that the 
United Nations is a success would be an 
assertion that would challenge the stu- 
dent’s understanding of the world situa- 
tion. To say that the United Nations 
worked out a temporary solution for the 
problem of Trieste and that it brought 
about a stop to the Indonesian War are 
facts. He should know the difference. 

He should be able to distinguish be- 
tween fact and opinion. That opinion 
may be reasonable only when it is based 
upon knowledge of facts. An opinion 
that the United Nations is the strongest 
single factor for world peace today may 
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be accepted as reasonable if based upon 
enough facts, including the two already 
mentioned in regard to Trieste and In- 
donesia. 

But, to determine what facts may be 
used, the student should test them. He 
must test all facts to establish their va- 
lidity and accuracy. He must test the 
facts for impartial character. He must 
measure a fact in terms of its coverage— 
whether it covers the point or whether it 
may be only a half-truth. He must note 
the timing of a fact to see if it is recent 
enough to be significant or if it is so old 
that it has lost its value for use at this 
time. It is important, then, not only that 
enough facts should be obtained but that 
they also be of the right kind so that they 
may be generally acceptable by other 
members of the group. 


INTERPRETING THE FACTS 


Gathering of facts and testing them for 
quality are vital steps toward establish- 
ing a sound conclusion in group discus- 
sion. However, there is still a need to 
interpret these facts and to determine 
their value for use. Possession of facts is 
useless unless the student understands 
the full meaning of them—their perti- 
nence and their importance. Proper judg- 
ment of the value of facts is possible only 
when the facts are’ interpreted in the 
light of understanding the whole picture. 
Facts may be properly interpreted and 
directed to the purpose of the discussion 
only when the whole situation is re- 
vealed. And this whole situation or prob- 
lem may be revealed more likely in group 
discussion than by individual effort. 

The people of our country remember 
well when O.P.A. ceiling prices were set 
for nearly all items that were subject to 
purchase. Reflecting what seems to him 
a more favorable period, one may well 
point to the fact of a ceiling on the price 


of beef at that time as a contrast to its 
current high price. Another person with 
a vivid memory of his experience of that 
period may point to the fact also that 
under such O.P.A. ceiling very little beef 
was available to be purchased—that the 
counters of the meat markets were bar- 
ren. The meaning of this second fact may 
thus influence a different interpretation 
of the first fact given. Still another per- 
son may point out another fact that, al- 
though the counters were barren, yet, 
according to the Department of Agri- 
culture, the supply of cattle on the west- 
ern ranges was the largest in a period of 
years—enough to bring abundant supply 
of beef to the empty counters. This third 
fact reveals the problem to be greater 
than at first thought. It would raise that 
question of failure to move these cattle 
to market and to the empty counters. A 
new meaning and interpretation is thus 
set up, and the whole truth gradually 
takes shape. Thinking may now point to 
possible solutions—should there be more 
government regulation, increased price 
ceilings, elimination of price ceilings, or 
what? Elimination of price ceilings would 
throw into the picture, perhaps, the most 
significant factor of the whole problem— 
inflation. And thus the reasoning goes on 
and on, relating and integrating facts— 
slowly but surely revealing the whole 
problem, the whole truth. It is in seeing 
the whole problem that one is able to 
exercise the best judgment with regard 
to a fact or a group of facts. And it is 
among a number of people in group dis- 
cussion that this best judgment most 
likely may be realized. The emphasis 
should be on facts—enough of them— 
and the right interpretation of them. 


APPOINTING A GOOD LEADER 


The problem of integrating the facts 
and ideas in the course of a group discus- 
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sion points to the need of a good leader 
for managing the discussion procedure. 
Much may be lost to members of the 
group for the time they have spent in 
preparation and the valuable ideas they 
contribute if there is lack of leadership. 
On certain well-planned radio programs, 
people of known ability and skill are em- 
ployed to manage the discussion pro- 
cedure. Among student groups, however, 
it is desirable that students with leader- 
ship ability be used. That, too, is a part 
of the training for citizenship which is 
gained in group-discussion practice. 

So much importance is involved in a 
leader that it would be wise to select a 
number of students to train them espe- 
cially for this role. The better students 
with strong personalities and themselves 
good thinkers would be the more likely 
to succeed. They should then be taught 
what is expected of them as leaders. 
Some of the more important duties of a 
leader that may be taught are: 


1. To hold the discussion to the subject 
2. To bring the discussion back when it 
wanders 
. To prevent personal arguments 
. To summarize points as they are made 
. To draw the discussion to a conclusion 
. To put responsibility on the group for con- 
clusions 
7. To make contributions only for the sake of 
getting responses from others 
8. To know the abilities and attitudes of the 
members of the group as much as possible 


An 


Well-planned, purposeful, and success- 
ful discussion by groups of students may 
constitute a good training for living in a 
democratic society. An open-minded ap- 
proach in investigation and research, 
judgment reserved until the whole truth 
is revealed, the courage to conclude on 
the basis of this enlightened understand- 
ing—only with these can sound conclu- 
sions be reached in efforts to solve prob- 
lems that confront a democratic society. 


EVALUATING THE DISCUSSION 


So far in this article emphasis has been 
placed on matters that seem to be needed 
most in improving group discussion in 
our schools, namely, to develop fact- 
consciousness in the minds of students 
so that they will confine their generaliza- 
tions to statements for which they can 
supply evidence—the need to distinguish 
clearly between empty assertions and 
well-considered opinions based on pos- 
session of facts. The need is thus to be re- 
alized for turning the pupils back after 
the first blush of exploration to get the 
facts before they discuss at length. 

There are many other factors, how- 
ever, that bear upon a well-rounded de- 
velopment of the mind and personality 
of a student participating in group dis- 
cussion. To consolidate the balance of 
this picture, the following outline? of 
questions is submitted for appraising the 
performance of the members of the 
group. 

For the purpose of evaluating the dis- 
cussion, we should first look at the dis- 
cussion performance as a whole. The fol- 
lowing questions may be raised: 

1. Did the discussion move progressively for- 
ward from the standpoint of thought and 
development and increasing interest? 

2. Did all members show continuous alertness 
and participate in an active, engaging 
manner? 

3. Did the quality of the contributions show 
deep study, investigation, and sound prepa- 
ration on the subject? 

4. Did the discussion accomplish a purpose? 

5. Did the audience show an active natural 
interest? 

6. Were the questions from the audience 

pertinent and thought-provoking? 

. Was the performance well staged? 

. Was there co-ordination in procedure? 


om 


For the purpose of evaluating or rat- 
ing each member’s performance it may 


2“Group Discussion in Secondary Schools,” by 
the Committee on Group Discussion, Shortridge 
High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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be well to appraise him or her on two as- 
pects of his performance—namely, his 
contribution to the discussion and his im- 
pression as an individual. They may be 
outlined as follows: 


I. The student’s contribution to the discussion 
A. Did he show knowledge of the subject? 
1. By general background 
2. By his reasoning 
3. By evidence he used 
4. By variety of ideas 
B. Did he show clear objective thinking? 
C. Did he progress toward a goal? 
D. Did he show co-operation in a unity of 
purpose in the discussion? 
II. The student’s impression as an individual 
A. Was he effective in participation? 
. Could he be heard? 
. Was his voice clear and pleasing? 
. Did he enunciate well? 
. Did he make his ideas stand out? 
. Did he present his ideas in logical 
order? 
B. Did he show good initiative? 
1. Did he enter the discussion at ap- 
propriate times? 
2. Did he hold to his convictions, or was 
he easily talked down? 
C. Did he show regard for the other mem- 
bers of the group? 
1. Was he polite at all times? 
2. Were his remarks always appro- 
priate? 


An Improved Reading Program in 
Rochester Junior School 


MARION GLENDENNING' 


For several years I had known that in 
spite of the above-average general read- 
ing ability test scores my English classes 
made as a group, there were many indi- 
vidual reading problems within my 
classes. Among both the high- and the 
low-score readers, there were those who 
needed more individualized reading at- 
* Rochester (Minn.) Junior High School. 


3. Did he engage in personalities? 

4. Did he show fair play in giving others 
an opportunity to present their 
views? 


THE CRITIC-TEACHER 


In conclusion, it should perhaps be 
mentioned here that the teacher re- 
sponsible for developing successful group 
discussions should be trained for it. She 
should herself know first the specifics 
mentioned here in preparing and manag- 
ing a group discussion. After all the ac- 
tion in phrasing the topic, setting up the 
objective, gathering the evidence, and 
participating in the discussion, there is 
need for a competent critic who will 
check up on these things and see that 
they register properly. And to this end 
our colleges and training schools will 
perform a valuable service to the public 
schools. Too long it has been felt that 
just any teacher can take over manage- 
ment of group discussion among our stu- 
dents. Training in the thinking process 
and the science of discussion procedure 
is as necessary for successful teaching of 
group discussion as training for any other 
subject that is taught in our public 
schools. 


tention than they were getting. To indi- 
vidualize my program, I began by study- 
ing all available existing material about 
my students. Their personal folders gave 
me such valuable information as family 
background; medical history; scholastic 
aptitude; reading age; physical, emotion- 
al, and social development as reported 
by former teachers; and the child’s in- 
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terests as noted through autobiographies, 
hobby talks, and conferences. Reading- 
discrepancy cases, where reading ability 
was considerably out of line with mental 
ability, were selected for special atten- 
tion. 

The spread of interest, ability, age, 
and general scholastic aptitude showed 
clearly the need for more individualized 
reading instruction. My seventh-grade 
classes ranged in reading ability from 
Grade II through Grade XI, in age from 
eleven to sixteen years, and in I.Q. from 
61 to 146. From this information I began 
to “learn” my students so that I knew 
the individual strengths and weaknesses 
of every child. 

The next logical step seemed to be to 
find the interests of the various classes at 
each grade level and plan units of work 
which would be mutually acceptable to 
students and teacher and in which there 
would be a place to teach the appropriate 
reading skills and to do some therapeutic 
work in reading with those students who 
were having serious reading difficulty. 

I have included at the end of this re- 
port a list of units which were closen at 
the three different grade levels, based 
upon the interests and needs of the stu- 
dents we actually had in class. This list is 
not included with the idea that it repre- 
sents an all-inclusive unit list which 
could be used with another group or pos- 
sibly even in another year in our own 
school, but it shows what we found work- 
able in teaching the objectives and skills 
needed by a specific group. Each unit 
varied in its presentation and setup with- 
in the different class sections studying 
the same units. 

One superior group of selected children 
in a seventh-grade English class had a 
great interest in reading and were vitally 
interested in the home life of other boys 
and girls their own age. My problem was 
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to find some approach to this unit which 
would permit growth in reading skills, 
power, and taste among those students 
who were already considerably above 
their grade level in general reading a- 
bility. 

From careful examinations of their 
reading tests for a diagnosis of their 
strengths and weaknesses, from observa- 
tions of their reactions in class, and from 
the comments about these students by 
other teachers, I found that this particu- 
lar group needed to develop more skill in 
choosing the type of reading needed for 
the purpose at hand. All teachers were 
complaining that this group would not, 
or could not, follow written directions 
but skimmed over them as though they 
were reading a novel, paying little atten- 
tion to details. They lacked selectivity in 
choosing material for themselves. 

Therefore, I felt that the group must 
learn during this first unit specific skills 
in the following fields: 


1. In choosing the type of reading they need 
for the purpose they are reading 
2. Skimming through books, magazines, and 
reference material (Reader’s Guide, en- 
cyclopedias, card catalogue) to find perti- 
nent material 
3. In interpreting material to fit in with the 
purpose they had in mind 
4. In drawing conclusions and organizing what 
is read when several sources are used 
5. In understanding figures of speech and 
metaphoric and symbolic language 
6. In forming sensory impressions of experi- 
ences described 
7. In reading for details 
8. In evaluating to form good literary tastes 
and to establish permanent interests in good 
literature 
g. In understanding imagery, emotional con- 
notation, unusual words, and obscure 
themes 
10. In observation and evaluation of his own 
experiences in relation to his reading 
11. In recognizing the significance of these ex- 
periences for the enrichment of personal and 
social living 
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12. In recognizing related ideas and relation- 
ships between similar words, etc. 

13. In verifying facts, making judgments, and 
satisfying curiosity 

14. In reading to select main ideas and to put 
them into outline form 

15. In reading to follow directions 

These fifteen objectives seemed like a 
big order, but with the help of the class 
we began our unit of “Boys and Girls 
throughout the World.” Together we 
drew up an acceptable book list, and in a 
short time students had learned to use 
the card catalogue and other reference 
material in the library to annotate the list 
of books they wanted to read. Everyone 
took part in this phase of the project, and 
we mimeographed a list of one hundred 
and eleven books from which students 
could choose readings. 

Skill in using library tools and select- 
ing pertinent material independently had 
already been learned somewhat in com- 
piling this list of books, for many stu- 
dents skimmed the books, used reference 
books to find reviews of these stories, and 
generally familiarized themselves with 
the use of the library in selecting this 
material. 

Students who were not in the habit of 
evaluating what they read agreed to see 
what movies were available. Probably of 
more value than the actual showing of 
the four films that were selected was the 
experience gained in reading carefully 
these ‘‘skimmers”’ and film catalogues for 
an evaluation of what the films would be, 
since their sense of responsibility to the 
class made them eager to select wisely. 
For two periods these students compared 
the merits of this film and that and final- 
ly chose “Children of Holland,” “ Chil- 
dren of China,” “Children of Switzer- 
land,” and “A Day in Mexico” as the 
best they could find. They had made a 
good choice! 

Before any reading was begun we set 


up our objectives during several days of 
discussion. The project was planned and 
work divided among the students and 
committees of students. 

Our choice of topic was a happy one 
for beginners in junior high, for they all 
could see many possibilities of develop- 
ment. Most boys and girls live in homes, 
go to school, work, and play, so there 
were many avenues for expression. 

Briefly the unit was somewhat as fol- 
lows: 


1. Sources of information other than the books 
to be read and movies to be seen were dis- 
cussed. Students became familiar with the 
Reader’s Guide and, of course, many maga- 
zines in the library. Making a bibliography 
came in here too. 

2. There were interviews, trips to the public 
library, the Y.W.C.A., “Merry-Go-Round” 
youth center, etc., which are not of too much 
concern from the reading angle. 


3. Students had to keep a written record of 


their work. 

4. They learned to share stories in oral reports. 
Manners, co-operative living, recreations, 
hobbies, responsibilities, telephoning,drama- 
tizations, fun at school, fun at home, and fun 
at work all came into the unit. 


When students got to discussing what 
they would like to do in the home, there 
seemed to be a general agreement among 
these youngsters that baking was one 
thing they would all like to do, but they 
did not know how. They wondered 
whether or not they might do some bak- 
ing in this unit, though they were agreed 
to a man that baking certainly had 
nothing to do with a unit in English. I 
was not so sure but that it had. Here was 
the opportunity for teaching these young- 
sters how to read for a purpose and to fol- 
low directions. Students were very skep- 
tical that an interest in cooking might be 
utilized in English to help them become 
better readers, but they were very eager 
to try. 

We began by borrowing cookbooks, 
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recipe folders, and textbooks from the 
cooking classes for a few days. We 
searched the school library for further 
material on the art of cooking and de- 
scriptions of tempting dishes. Of course, 
a part of the project had to be writing up 
the results, and students wanted just the 
right word for a description of their bak- 
ing. Their cuisine vocabulary grew by 
leaps and bounds, and I found them ar- 
guing over which descriptions made them 
hungriest. Virginia Safford’s newspaper 
column was read eagerly for descriptions 
of foods. 

The tremendous interest in detailed 
descriptions was aroused by the student’s 
plan for judging this part of the unit. 
Each student was to select his recipe in 
class and tell the class his plans for bak- 
ing. He was to bring a note from home 
saying no one assisted him with his bak- 
ing. A description of what was expected 
to result from the experiment was writ- 
ten ahead of the actual baking, and be- 
cause of the extravagant descriptions, 
students looked forward to the baked re- 
sults which were to be brought to school 
next day. 

The class wrote a letter to the princi- 
pal explaining this part of their project 
and asking him to judge their baking the 
following day. When the baking-report 
day came, every student had his exhibit 
and two stories with him—one written 
before he baked and the second written 
afterward telling how he actually made 
his exhibit and wherein he failed to follow 
directions. The principal found two 
tables lined with edible exhibits when he 
arrived, and he was given the history of 
each article as students read him their 
descriptions before he sampled the par- 
ticular baked goods. Winners were even- 
tually awarded prizes and free recipes, 
and students agreed that they had never 
had more fun following directions than in 


that part of our unit. However, they had 
not only learned to follow directions but 
had learned and acquired some skill in 
every one of the fifteen objectives I had 
set up for them in this project, and at the 
same time they had thoroughly enjoyed 
doing it. Boys who had never read, ex- 
cept for pleasure or under pressure, 
studied whole chapters on the use of 
shortenings, flavorings, cake decorations, 
etc., and learned how to follow direc- 
tions. In these few days students learned 
more than ever before about the card 
catalogue, shelving, and digging out in- 
formation. Magazines and newspapers 
took on new significance, and they all 
learned a healthy respect for learning to 
follow directions. Skimming was almost 
mastered in a few days as students 
thumbed through borrowed magazines 
and books for usable suggestions. They 
had learned to organize for a purpose 
what they had read. Students’ vocabu- 
lary interests had improved and vocabu- 
laries had increased pleasantly. Students 
learned to read directions with an intent 
to learn, and to skim for content when 
the purpose demanded. 

Each class worked out similar projects 
in units best suited to their interests and 
so adapted to their needs and abilities 
that the skills in reading they most need- 
ed to learn could be put to practical use 
in the unit. 

In my seventh-grade English classes I 
found it was imperative to start with 
these youngsters wherever I found them. 
It was hard to realize that in some classes 
students came with no reading interests 
beyond the comics, pulp magazine 
thrillers, and a few cheap series books. 
In this apathetic group I asked students 
to bring to class anything—and I meant 
anything—which they liked to read. At 
first they did not think that I meant it 
literally, but I soon had a collection of 
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comic books, Nancy Drew books, Bombs, 
True Story, Sixteen, Westerns, and other 
pulp magazines which told me where 
to begin. They wanted to read mystery 
stories and nothing else, so we began with 
mystery stories. These youngsters need- 
ed help in almost any kind of reading. 
They did not have any great interest in 
reading, and surely they needed reading 
practice. 

With this group we talked of how to 
read a mystery story, keeping in mind 
the details which would lead to a solu- 
tion of the mystery. Vocabulary was a 
problem to these students too, so we dis- 
cussed rather briefly how to find mean- 
ings with and without a dictionary. We 
made a trip to the library together to 
bring up classroom books, and thus stu- 
dents acquired some skill in using library 
tools, for they helped choose the mystery 
books which we brought up. To see who 
could find the solutions first, we read 
together in class such things as “‘ Coconut 
Mystery,” “The Locked Drawer Mys- 
tery,” and ‘‘The Haunted Patio,” from 
Let’s Read. 

To prove to these disbelievers that 
Nancy Drew and the like were not the 
most thrilling mysteries available, I 
brought mystery books to class, such as 
Full Crash Dive, Secret Cargo, Mystery of 
the Old Place, etc., and read excerpts to 
stimulate student interest. Whenever I 
stopped reading, students all wanted to 
check out the books from which I had 
read. 

I mention this second group only to 
show how different the approach has to 
be with different students whose objec- 
tives are somewhat similar, but whose 
backgrounds and abilities differ widely. 
With this slow group the unit which in- 
cluded the baking project would not have 
produced anything like the same results. 


They might have had fun baking, but 
there it would have stopped. 

I have said nothing about teaching 
oral reading thus far, not because we do 
no oral-reading teaching but because it 
is the minor part of our reading program. 

Oral reading in everyday living has a 
place, and students should be prepared 
to read orally when the occasion de- 
mands. However, oral reading should not 
be an impromptu sort of thing on the 
student’s part, where he is handed a book 
and told to read paragraphs 1, 2, and 3. 
In life people read jokes, little human- 
interest stories such as appear in the 
newspaper, and they often read letters 
and children’s stories to the younger 
members of the family. 

In each unit we tried to find times 
when it seemed plausible to share orally 
what we were reading. For example, in 
our unit on “ Boys and Girls throughout 
the World,” students thought telling a 
joke well was common everywhere and 
that most families share good stories from 
the magazines and newspapers as they 
read in the evenings, so we read jokes and 
short stories in class. Students enjoyed 
reading children’s stories to us, pretend- 
ing we were the little brothers and sisters 
for whom the stories were intended. At 
other times, when students found some- 
thing they wanted to share with the 
group, they read a passage to us. Oral 
reading was taught but not emphasized. 

In summarizing what has been ac- 
complished in the reading program to 
date, a follow-up on the seventh-grade 
students tested in the fall, whose reading 
was a year and a half below normal but 
whose reading ages were about what 
might be expected from their mental 
ability, shows the range in May to have 
been 5.3-9.3, and the median was still 
six months below the norm for seventh- 
graders. 
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Within the school year the entire 
seventh-grade reading level rose from 
7.1 to 8.6. 

The seventh-grade group which in the 
fall were a year and a half or more (5.5) 


below their grade level but whose mental 
ages suggested they should be reading up 
to the grade norm, raised their median 
from below 5.5 to 7.01 with a range of 
6.1-8.6 in six months’ time. 


Studies of Language Which Assist the Teacher 


WALTER LOBAN' 


Ix 1946 the premiére of the movie based 
on the life of Sister Kenny was the occa- 
sion for an interesting series of reviews in 
the newspapers and magazines. On the 
whole, these reviews made a genuine at- 
tempt to provide an impartial, objective 
evaluation of the basic problem involved: 
Was this movie a contribution to the 
public understanding of medical science 
in the field of poliomyelitis, or was it a 
debatable and partial presentation? A 
large number of the reviewers pointed 
out that an uncritical audience might 
easily derive the impression that every 
case treated by the Kenny method was 
cured and that the medical profession re- 
jects the technique of Sister Kenny’s 
treatment. Several reviews cited the 
facts—that Sister Kenny’s record over a 
five-year period matches the average for 
all modern polio treatment (6 per cent 
deaths and 16 per cent remaining se- 
verely paralyzed) and that medicine 
acknowledges its debt to Sister Kenny 
and employs her treatment in whole or 
in part. To date, the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis has spent two 
million dollars in research, neglecting no 
possibility of finding ways to conquer 
this disease. 

Recognizing the fallibility of human 
judgment and the persistence with which 


Division of the humanities, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


men in the past have frequently clung to 
error, teachers of language seek the same 
kind of assistance as doctors do when 
they combat disease. Like the doctors, 
teachers are interested in any findings 
which have been reached by impartial 
investigation and which rest upon the 
results of careful study. Like doctors, 
also, teachers hope to derive from re- 
search the kind of guidance which will 
help them know what they should do and 
how best to do it. In the following para- 
graphs, twenty-two studies in the area 
of language will be cited as helpful guides 
bearing upon language instruction. 


STUDIES WHICH HELP US KNOW 
WHAT TO TEACH 


First of all, there are seven studies 
which suggest what content teachers 
should emphasize and what can be sub- 
ordinated or eliminated. Martin J. 
Stormzand and M. V. O’Shea? investi- 
gated the frequency with which various 
constructions appear in the English lan- 
guage as written by a large variety of 
people. Their results clearly justify class- 
room attention to agreement between 
subject and verb in the third person 
singular; no support is provided for 
spending time on such items as the sub- 
ject of an infinitive; and the use of the 


2How Much English Grammar? (Baltimore: 
Warwick & York, Inc., 1924). 
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objective case for the object of verbs and 
prepositions has value only in connec- 
tion with the use of pronouns. Inasmuch 
as 98 per cent of all verbs in the English 
language are in the indicative mood, con- 
cern over the subjunctive (0.7 per cent) 
should be left to the Spanish teacher 
or to others in whose foreign-language 
courses the subjunctive mood is an 
important way of expressing tact, po- 
liteness, or supposition. Considering 
the fact the only 1.3 per cent of the 
verbs in our written language are in 
the imperative mood, the whole posi- 
tion of teaching mood in verbs becomes 
untenable, particularly when one con- 
siders the limited time in which a teach- 
er muct present other aspects of lan- 
guage which clearly deserve attention. 
The few examples which have been 
presented here illustrate the useful ap- 
praisals provided by this study. The au- 
thors conclude that extensive elimina- 
tions of technical grammar are advisable, 
whereas the retention of certain topics is 
desirable. 

From studies of oral errors made by 
pupils in Kansas City,’ Detroit, Hib- 
bing,’ and Pittsburgh,° one learns that 
60 per cent of all the errors found in 
those studies were incorrect uses of 
verbs. In Kansas City the study re- 
vealed that, of these errors in verbs, 
85 per cent could be traced to 14 verbs 
(such verbs as see, do, come, and write). 
For the most part, the errors could be 
related to confusion between the past 
tense and the past participle. Such 

3W. W. Charters, “Minimum Essentials in 
Elementary Language and Grammar,” Sixteenth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education (Bloomington,’ Ill.: Public School Pub. 
Co., 1917), Part I. 

4A review of this study and of the two which 
follow is included in pp. 194-208 of Curriculum 
Construction by W. W. Charters (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1929). 
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studies enable the teacher to concentrate 
drill upon the weaknesses most in need 
of attention. 

Ellen Frogner,’ using 2,821 composi- 
tions, analyzed the sentence structure of 
students in Grades VII, IX, and XI. She 
found the run-on sentence or “comma 
splice” to be the most frequent blunder 
and the sentence fragment next in order 
of frequency. For the “‘comma splice” 
she found no improvement from Grades 
VII through XI. Among the sentence 
fragments, the adverbial clause proved 
to be the most frequent offender. Here, 
then, are two clear foci of attack for 
teachers as they discuss the compositions 
which they are returning to the class or 
as they provide precorrection questions 
before student compositions are polished 
in their final stages. 

L. J. O’Rourke,* in a nation-wide 
study sponsored by the Psychological 
Institute and supported financially by 
the Carnegie Foundation, confirms many 
teachers in their opinion that the schools 
slight the fundamental and necessary 
elements of language by attempting an 
overly comprehensive program of gram- 
mar and usage. O’Rourke’s evidence is 
particularly clear on this point, as the ac- 
companying simple table shows. 

A teacher of language may justifiably 
conclude from these studies that we 
have, like foolish hunters, scattered our 
shot. In the future we shall be wise to aim 
carefully at a small number of prominent 
difficulties and gross errors. Until our 
students achieve more than a three- 
fourths mastery of essentials by the time 
that they are seniors graduating from 
high school, we may well minimize ‘such 

7™“Problems of Sentence Structure in Pupils’ 
Themes,” English Journal, XXII (November, 
1933), 742-49. 

8 Rebuilding the English Curriculum To Insure 


Greater Mastery of Essentials (Washington, D.C.: 
Psychological Institute, 1934). 
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gratifying conquests over the niceties 
and refinements. (Note the figures under 
Grade XII in the table.) 


STUDIES WHICH HELP US TO GAIN PER- 
SPECTIVE IN TEACHING LANGUAGE 


Seven books, the valuable products of 
linguistic study, have been helpful to 
many teachers in that they provide a 
scientific understanding of the English 
language. Such an understanding grants 


DEGREE OF MASTERY, GRADES 
VII AND XII 


= 


PERCENTAGE OF 
Correct ANSWERS 


Grade Grade 
Vil XII 


Essentials such as: 35 74 
He invited John and I 
There is two apples on the 

table 


Niceties such as: 23 56 
The distinction between may 
and can 


Least important phases of usage 
such as: 12 38 
He said that the world is 
round (not was) 
One should be loyal to one’s 
country (not his) 


to teachers the assurance which they 
need in eliminating from courses of study 
many outmoded concepts about the 
English language to which the naive 
teacher still clings. Albert C. Baugh,® 
Stuart Robertson,” and Margaret 
Schlauch™ demonstrate the fact that 
the English language is dependent upon 


9A History of the English Language (New York: 
D. Appleton—Century Co., 1935). 

1° The Development of Modern English (New 
York: Prentice-Hall Book Co., 1934). 

11 The Gift of Tongues (New York: Viking Press, 
1942). 


word order, whereas Latin is an inflected 
language, in which the word endings con- 
trol meaning. The attempt to force the 
English language into the grammatical 
mold of Latin forms has caused a great 
deal of confusion and has spawned, ac- 
cording to Dr. Schlauch, a group of ‘‘am- 
phibious grammatical monsters,” such 
as infinitives, participles, and verbal 
nouns. 

New systems of grammar from which 
many redundancies have been pruned 
and past blunders rectified are offered for 
study by Robert Pooley,” Margaret S. 
Bryant," and Albert H. Marckwardt."4 
Their work reflects the contributions of 
scientific grammarians like Otto Jesper- 
son, and, in the case of Marckwardt, the 
work is based upon the students’ applica- 
tion of the inductive method to the 
learning of the structure of our language. 
A. H. Marckwardt and Fred Walcott," 
in their invaluable survey of actual 
usage, make it possible for the teacher 
to determine whether or not his teaching 
is in advance of language change or lag- 
ging behind it. By using their mono- 
graph, Facts about Current English Usage, 
the teacher can also introduce the con- 
cept of “‘levels of usage” in the classroom. 
Specific items can be labeled—not good 
or bad—but formal, familiar, and illiter- 
ate. “It’s me” and “Who are you looking 
for’ no longer need to be fierce issues for 
heated debate; “The British look at this 
differently than we do” can be classified 
as acceptable in familiar speech, though 

Teaching English Usage (“English Monographs, 
National Council of Teachers of English,’ No. 16 
[New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1946]). 

34 Functional English Grammar (Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1945). 

4 Introduction to the English Language (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1942). 

18 Facts about Current English Usage (“English 
Monographs, National Council of Teachers of 


English,” No. 7 [New York: D. Appleton—Century 
Co., 1938]). 
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possibly distracting to a critical audi- 
ence or to a reader in a formal situation. 


STUDIES WHICH HELP US KNOW 
HOW TO TEACH 


Other teachers and supervisors have 
experimented with methods of improving 
language and usage. A study by Pru- 
dence Cutright,’ using six methods or 
approaches with upper-grade elemen- 
tary-school pupils, found the best lan- 
guage drill to be a choice of two forms, 
followed by oral repetition of the correct 
form. A variety of approach also gave 
good results, but language games yielded 
low scores. Perhaps students in Grades 
IV, V, and VI, losing sight of the pur- 
poses of a game, become too greatly in- 
volved in the excitement of the moment. 

The value of oral drill is reiterated by 
the Symonds’ study. In this case the 
students profited from an oral repetition 
of both the right and the wrong forms, 
knowing at the time which was right and 
which was wrong. This method was twice 
as effective as grammar in improving the 
pupils’ usage. In respect to grammar, 
Symonds concludes that only the most 
gifted pupils will succeed in making a 
transfer of grammatical knowledge to 
actual application. This conclusion is 
supported by Carroll’s’® study of the 
ability of students to generalize from 
spelling rules to specific examples. Car- 
roll concludes that, although the dull 
child achieves many .perfectly good 
transfers, not different in kind from those 
made by bright children, the difference 

164 Comparison of Methods of Securing Cor- 


rect Language Usage,’”’ Elementary School Journal, 
XXXIX (May, 1934), 681-90. 

17 P. M. Symonds, “Practice versus Grammar in 
the Learning of Correct Usage,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XXII (February, 1931), 81-96. 

18 Herbert Carroll, Generalization of Bright and 
Dull Children (New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1930). 
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in degree is very considerable. The native 
ability of a child has a pronounced effect 
upon the degree of transfer that can be 
achieved. Symonds believes that for 
most children the difficulty and trouble 
of learning any extensive body of gram- 
matical knowledge is so formidable that 
more direct attacks upon the improve- 
ment of language will be more profitable 
and more realistic. 

C. C. Crawford and Madie M. Royer’® 
found that oral drill on usage improved 
command of English just as much as 
grammar at the seventh-grade level. 
Since the oral methods were new and ex- 
perimental, it was felt that such methods 
would prove to be superior to the method 
of grammar when they were perfected. 

Ellen Frogner?® used two methods with 
students in improving sentence struc- 
ture. Matched in ability, age, sex, and 
other similar characteristics, the groups 
differed only in the approach used by the 
teachers. The students in Group 1 were 
taught bya “thought approach,” that is, 
they sought effective expressions of ideas. 
The students in Group 2 were taught bya 
“grammar supplemented by thought ap- 
proach,” that is, they emphasized a 
grammatical understanding of the sen- 
tence, and they also aimed at a clear ex- 
pression of ideas. The method of thought 
alone proved to be definitely superior to 
the grammatical method, which also in- 
volved thought. This was particularly 
true for all pupils whose intelligence quo- 
tients were 105 or lower. For those whose 
intelligence quotients were 105 or more, 
about half profited more from the meth- 
od which emphasized thought and the 
other half profited more from a method 

»“Oral Drill versus Grammar Study,” Ele- 


mentary School Journal, XXXVI (October, 1935), 
116-19. 

2°“Grammar versus Thought Approach in 
Teaching Sentence Structure,” English Journal, 
XXVIII (September, 1939), 518-26. 
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which employed grammar plus clarity. 
In conjunction with the facts just pre- 
sented, it is not unimportant to note that 
the nongrammatical approach took only 
80 per cent of the time required by the 
method which involved the use of gram- 
mar. 
Irvin O. Ash* stressed clarity of 
thought and elements of style independ- 
ently of grammar with junior high school 
students and reached similar conclusions. 
Another group of studies testifies to 
the great divide which lies between a 
knowledge of grammar and its applica- 
tion in speech and writing. Julius 
Boraas” found a knowledge of grammar 
to be more closely correlated with a 
knowledge of history and arithmetic than 
with the ability to write well. Catherine 
Catherwood?’ shows that 93 per cent of 
the seventh-grade students studied could 
correct an error such as “My uncle done 
it before he could be stopped,” yet only 
8 per cent of those same students could 
give a grammatical reason for the 
change. Obviously, habit formation func- 
tions in many areas of usage without the 
benefit of a knowledge of formal gram- 
mar. The same study also showed that 
the ability to use the correct tense of the 
verb remains the same from Grades IX 
through XI, but the ability to explain 
why the correct tense is used doubles dur- 
ing those years. Such an increase might 
be commendable; yet the possibility of 
wasting time on nonuseful materials 
should also be considered. 


21 “An Experimental Evaluation of the Stylistic 
Approach in Teaching Written Composition in the 
Junior High School,” Journal of Experimental 
Education, IV (September, 1935), 54-62. 

22 Formal English Grammar and the Practical 
Mastery of English (Ph.D. thesis, University of 
Minnesota, 1917). 

23 Relationship between a Knowledge of the Rules 
and Ability To Correct Grammatical Errors (Master’s 
thesis, University of Minnesota, 1932). 


CONCLUSIONS 


The studies and books cited on the 
preceding pages point toward the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1. Usage and grammar are still being 
confused with each other. Many teachers 
and most parents mean “correct usage”’ 
when they say, “Not enough grammar 
is being taught in the schools today.” 

2. It does not follow that understand- 
ing the rules of grammar will auto- 
matically insure effective expression or 
acceptable usage. 

3. In view of the great amount of ef- 
fort and time required for teaching most 
grammar, its content should be reduced 
to a few items that are universally recog- 
nized as functional English grammar. 

4. It is unlikely that we shall have the 
time to carry out the formidable and ardu- 
ous task of teaching average and poor 
students (a) the extensive rules of gram- 
mar and then (8) realistic functioning 
application of those rules in their own 
speech and writing. 

5. The best form of drill on usage in- 
volves oral practice, along with a knowl- 
edge of which form is right and which one 
wrong. Variety of technique in drill is 
also helpful. 

6. Certain problems, such as the past 
tense and past participle in fourteen 
verbs known to be difficult, deserve our 
greatest attention in drill. Certain other 
“blighted areas” have also been mapped 
out for our attention: the comma-blun- 
der sentence; the dependent adverbial 
clause used as if it were a complete sen- 
tence; and the agreement of subject and 
verb in the third person singular. 

7. Teaching which emphasizes clear 
communication is possible and success- 
ful. Such a method of teaching, using 
only a small amount of grammar which 
is actually applied by the students, will of 
necessity develop new techniques for 
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centering attention upon effective lan- 
guage—language which by its clarity and 
its adaptation to the listener or reader 
serves as a flexible symbolic medium for 
the transfer of thought. 

8. Teaching systematic grammar is no 
substitute for teaching English usage and 
effective expression through continuous 
practice in the use of language in meaning- 
ful situations. Grammar will not take the 
place of speaking, hearing, writing, and 
reading in situations in which the stu- 
dent wants successful communication. 

Most of these conclusions have been 


summarized before in magazines like the 
English Journal. Good teachers and good 
school systems are aware of them in in- 
creasing numbers. Nevertheless, vast 
numbers of unfortunate boys and girls 
are still being taught about language to 
the exclusion of any planned and guided 
practice in using language for genuine 
communication. Teachers who are famil- 
iar with the results of pertinent research 
will surely, like doctors fighting infantile 
paralysis, develop better methods than 
those used during the first twenty years 
of this century. 


Give Them What T: hey Want 


OLIVE ECKERSON' 


Wit do high-school students want to- 
day in their entertainment? They want 
excitement, suspense, fast action, ap- 
proximation to life, and a good laugh. If, 
in their programs of instruction, schools 
do not provide such stimulation, young 
people will sensibly look elsewhere for 
their satisfactions. And where will they 
find these thrilling preoccupations? They 
will find them through those agencies 
that well understand their needs: the 
producers of the motion picture, the 
radio, the publishers of the comic book, 
the lurid crime and fantasy magazine. 

What is the matter with excitement? 
Nothing in the world. The desire for ex- 
citement, cleverly met, can prove a per- 
fect outlet for high spirits and may well 
constitute a bridge across which teach- 
ers and pupils may walk to a better mu- 
tual understanding. With this in mind, 
the wise school will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to compete with these aspects of 
our modern age by providing materials 

t Glendale High School, Glendale, Calif. 


for reading that contain these very ele- 
ments which prove so enthralling to the 
adolescent mind. 

In a recently published article I made 
a strong plea for the classics to be re- 
tained in modern school curriculums. I 
pointed out that one reason for their 
abandonment was that teachers found 
themselves unable to interpret them to 
students and so were turning to more 
facile sources for their literature. I of- 
fered only a partial answer to the teacher 
who must purvey novels to his classes 
and who, sadly enough, is limited in his 
ability to make them intelligible and 
interesting to students. I come now to a 
more concrete solution. 

There is a movement afoot among 
textbook publishers to edit the classics 
in such a way as to retain all their origi- 
nal charm and flavor but to purge them 
of those inevitable drawbacks that have 
made them difficult to use, particularly 
with groups where reading ability is re- 
tarded. Had the original author been 
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obliged, for technical or other reasons, 
to shorten his manuscript, the modern 
versions now in print might well have 
resulted. For in these treatments there 
has been a happy marriage between 
adaptation and abridgment, skilfully 
done in the author’s own style. Long ex- 
pository passages, tedious descriptions, 
and turgid narrative sections have been 
telescoped. The impatient reader may 
now get on with the tale. 

So carefully have these books been 
edited that it is hard, in many cases, to 
realize that the original author has not 
written them. All is there—the tense ac- 
tion, the characteristic dialogue, the little 
inimitable touches. There is the pathos 
and the appeal to the reader’s emotions. 
In one of these new versions of a Dickens 
novel,? this writer, who was nurtured on 
the works of the immortal Englishman, 
found a complete familiarity in the adap- 
tation. There was not the slightest sense 
of disappointment that would have aris- 
en had a relished bit been omitted. It is 
all there. But it is, if you will, broken up 
into units that may readily be grasped by 
the youthful reader whose limited back- 
ground makes an adult interpretation of 
the original so necessary. 

Let us take a youth of fifteen, of slight- 
ly below average intelligence, and a read- 
ing ability of thirteen years. Bear in 
mind that this boy is retarded two years 
in his ability to read correctly and to 
comprehend what he has read. Could you 
imagine his picking up an original copy 
of Oliver Twist and reading it through, 
from cover to cover, without once having 
to ask for teacher help? You could not, 
because it simply would not happen. 
But, you say, in any case, he would not 
read Oliver Twist, because he would not 
be interested in the story. No? Not inter- 
ested in a story that involves kidnaping, 


2“Cebco Classics for Enjoyment.” 


brutal murder, professional crime, hid- 
den identity, midnight robbery—and all 
this brilliantly conceived about a set of 
characters that are straight out of Dick 
Tracy? Here is a gangster story, de luxe, 
designed to carry on in the best Pinker- 
ton tradition the principle that “crime 
does not pay.” With this in mind, the 
publishers have brought out an edition 
of Oliver Twist, bound in bright scarlet, 
replete with notes and drawings, that is 
one of the best answers to be found to the 
problem of remedial reading material in 
high schools. As you could not imagine 
the boy reading the original novel, now 
watch him take the edited one and read 
it with profit and enjoyment. The book 
fits the hand, the print fits the eye; even 
the teacher neglects his work until he 
himself has finished the story. 

Or take the edition of Jane Eyre that 
might have been done by a twentieth- 
century Charlotte, so beautifully is the 
original character preserved. This par- 
ticular edition is provided with a clever 
Preface, addressed to the student, and 
nicely calculated to lure him into reading 
this Gothic melodrama in which are con- 
tained every element of drama and sus- 
pense that heart could wish. The critical 
teacher will find in these editions correl- 
ative materials aplenty. There are vi- 
gnettes of the authors, comments on the 
historical settings, and illustrative tables 
that clear up backgrounds and bring into 
focus the events which color and sur- 
round so many of the great stories of the 
world. All this is written, not down to the 
reader, but in simple, clear language that 
might conceivably appeal to the college 
student at the same time that it is readily 
understood by the ninth-grader. 

At this point I fancy I hear mutinous 
murmurs from those people who would 
keep hands strictly off these works, who 
would sternly use them in their original 
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state or not at all. They maintain that 
one is under no obligation to read a work 
of literature; it can be taken or it can be 
left alone, according to inclination or 
ability. If a mind cannot grasp Moby 
Dick in its original length, or Jvanhoe as 
first conceived by Scott, to say nothing 
of the tales of Poe, and David Copperfield, 
then give that mind what it can grasp 
and leave the classics alone! 

My friends, if that is what you believe, 
and you are certainly entitled to your 
opinion, you have just said that the ad- 
ventures of Stevenson’s Richard Shelton 
and the men of the ‘“‘ Black Arrow,” the 
fevered wanderings of Ahab in his search 
for the albino whale, and the matrimoni- 
al capers of Mrs. Bennett and her five 
charming daughters are not for everyone. 
They are only for those who can read them 
in the original. If that be the case, then 
those who cannot read Russian shall not 
have Anna Karenina and The Cherry Or- 
chard; those who cannot read Norwegian 
shall not have A Doll’s House or Ghosts; 
and those who cannot read French shall 
not have Les Misérables or The Necklace. 
Ah, but say you, these classics have been 
skilfully translated by people who knew 
their intrinsic worth, who pondered and 
weighed each word to get, in our lan- 
guage, the exact nuance that the author 
intended in his. 

In lesser degree, but no less sincerely, 
have these school editions been translat- 
ed, if you like, for independent student 
use. Every word has been considered, 
limitless pains have been taken to do no 
violence to original work, and the results 
so far have been more than rewarding. 
For there is immediate interest on the 
part of the pupil, there is a sigh of relief 
from the perplexed teacher, and there is 
now the certainty that even if a boy or 
girl never sees Great Expectations on the 
screen, he will still enjoy a firsthand ac- 


quaintance with Pip, Mr. Jaggers, and 
the incredible Miss Havisham. 

I pause here to ask by what right do 
we allow boys and girls to grow up with- 
out introducing them to Mr. Micawber? 
What youngster, starting out in life or in 
school, can fail to profit by the advice 
that young Trotwood received from his 
Aunt Betsey? Can anyone read of 
the sufferings of Jean Valjean without 
emerging, in some indefinable way, bet- 
ter for the vicarious experience of life so 
lavishly given by the gifted Victor Hugo? 
The highly colored adventures of the 
demure Jane Eyre may seem somewhat 
remote from those of modern life, but 
there is nothing old-fashioned about the 
firm way in which she tackles her prob- 
lems. Jane is a completely admirable per- 
son; under the frown of misfortune or the 
bright smile of prosperity, she remains 
calmly mistress of herself. Her cogent ap- 
proach to life is one of the rare beauties 
of this remarkable book. If she gives way 
for a wild hour to her maiden passions, it 
is done in the privacy of her room, from 
which she will emerge, dry-eyed, and 
ready once more to continue in her deter- 
mination to be true to herself and her 
nature—which is, after all, the only real 
goodness that we mortal beings know. 

So how can we deprive young readers 
of these fine things on the plea that the 
original versions are over their heads and 
adapted versions unthinkable? 

Here, then, is a solution to the difficui- 
ty of administering the classics. It is con- 
ceived in the best tradition of our prag- 
matic era which seeks to solve its prob- 
lems strictly in the manner of the con- 
crete and the practical. It is for us, as 
educators, to take advantage of this new 
development. 

And so, since we are nothing if not 
practical, here are a few suggestions as to 
how to use these streamlined editions of 
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the classics. Give the students copies of 
A Tale of Two Cities and let them turn 
the books over, ruffling through for the 
first sampling. Then ask them to read the 
Preface to Students. Ask them what they 
think of the message they have just read. 
Discuss it with them. Give them the cast 
of characters and show them these peo- 
ple, one by one, strained through the fine 
sieve of your imagination. Use pictures, 
lots of them, the more the better, and in 
order to raise the curtain properly on 
your story, obtain pictorial maps of Eng- 
land and France. Show them those two 
old cities as they were in the late eight- 
eenth century. Steep them in the period. 
Encourage them to bring objects from 
home; some houses are amazing curiosity 
shops of information. 

Then, turn them loose; leave them 
alone with the book for a bit. Let them 
read silently, but not too far into the 
story; of course, you cannot stop those 
souls who will take their books home and 
gulp them down in three days; but the 
class, as a whole, should pause at the end 
of Book One for the teacher to see if 
they are “getting it.” This does not mean 
that they should grasp only the elements 
of the plot; it means that they should be 
getting the author’s plan, lending that 
“willing suspension of disbelief” that 
means true rapport between a writer and 
his reader. Informal discussions here and 
questions on the part of both teacher and 
pupil will determine this part of the 
study. 

At this point the teacher will be sur- 
prised to learn that the students are read- 
ing every word. There is no skipping 
here, for there is nothing to skip. All is 
crucial, compressed, highly entertaining. 
There is no need to jump about and pos- 
sibly miss vital elements of the plot. Ask 
the students to read for clues; use the 
“nickel quiz,” an original device of an 
enterprising professor of education who 


applied this term to his five-minute oral 
tests for waking up a sluggish class. Put 
a controversial statement on the board 
and invite opinion. This novel is peculiar- 
ly adapted for hot argument. Dickens 
deliberately tears his readers between 
sympathy for Lucie, married to an Evre- 
monde, and Therese Defarge, whose fam- 
ily had suffered such atrocious oppression 
from the clan. It is peasant versus noble, 
with something to be said for the victims 
of both sides. 

Have some passages read aloud, pref- 
erably by good readers; and, by all 
means, have the original work on your 
own desk, pick it up now and then to 
rest the class with a bit of description not 
found in their text. Your story will swoop 
along; your students will not be bored. 
Music always adds to the enjoyment of a 
story. So bring in your portable and show 
them what a fiery thing “La Marseil- 
laise” can be when contrasted with the 
tinkling minuets of Marie Antoinette’s 
court. Break the routine with reports de- 
signed to illumine the period; those stu- 
dents who love to talk will rise to the 
forefront on this. For composition, let 
them write some of the scenes as radio 
dramas or dramatic monologues in which 
one of the characters speaks to his audi- 
ence. Let them produce these little scenes 
with sound effects and music. 

Make your final examination three- 
fold. With open book, let the class write 
a précis of the life of Dickens, putting 
down those facts that seem important to 
them. Similarly, and with open book 
again, let them select a number of the 
study questions given in the back of the 
book as the basis for an essay-type ex- 
amination. And, finally, with all materi- 
als closed, give one of the standardized 
recall tests of ten or twenty key ques- 
tions, with multiple-choice answers to be 
indicated by a letter. 

Give them what they want. Do not 
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attempt to fight the current of young 
life. I beg of you to revise your own 
thinking so that you may accept in the 
true educative sense the trend of our 
times, looking at this one, as a part of 


$27 


your new and stimulating world of work. 
Give your young people suspense and 
excitement, drama and movement. Give 
it to them in the new revised classics. 
There will never be anything better. 


SOME SIMPLIFIED CLASSICS 


FROM THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
BOOK COMPANY 


In Sunshine and Shadow (Poe’s tales), Jane 
Eyre, Les Misérables, Oliver Twist, Pride and 
Prejudice, and A Tale of Two Cities. 


FROM THE GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


The Black Arrow, A Connecticut Yankee, The 
Count of Monte Cristo, David Copperfield, 
Ivanhoe, Jane Eyre, The Last of the Mohicans, 
Les Misérables, Lorna Doone, The Mill on the 
Floss, Oliver Twist, Quentin Durward, Silas 
Marner, A Tale of Two Cities, and The Three 
Musketeers 


FROM SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Lorna Doone and (in one volume) Treasure 
Island, “Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” “Rip Van 
Winkle,” “As You Like It” (Lamb), “Gareth 
and Lynette,” and “The Golden Touch” 


FROM THE WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Cases of Sherlock Holmes, The Gold Bug and 
Other Stories, Ivanhoe, Simon Bolivar, and A 
Tale of Two Cities 


FROM LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY, INC. 


The Count of Monte Cristo, Lorna Doone, 
Quentin Durward, The Black Tulip, The Clois- 
ter and the Hearth, The Deerslayer, The Black 
Arrow, David Copperfield, Treasure Island, 
Ivanhoe, Silas Marner,and The Mill on the Floss. 


The Co-operative Oral Ti heme 


R. I. BRIGHAM’ 


E-xrertence in the teaching of com- 
position has long since taught me 
that mechanical equipment is necessary 
for best results. To instruct youngsters 
properly in paragraph construction one 
needs a projector which can take a sheet 
eight-and-one-half inches by eleven and 
throw the image of the student’s theme 
onto the front wall of a semidarkened 
room. Then students who are, like so 
many of us humans, unwilling to see the 
words of their own composition torn 
asunder can have a field day with some- 
one else’s words. 

But experience has also taught me 
that the occasions on which such me- 
chanical equipment is available will be as 

t Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. 


infrequent as the times of need are fre- 
quent. A substitute is in order. The com- 
mon substitute, reading themes to the 
class, fails completely because the class 
cannot keep the whole theme, or even a 
paragraph, in mind and because auditory 
and visual perception differ so greatly. 
To pass mimeographed or multigraphed 
copies of a sample student theme to all 
members of the class is not sufficiently 
effective to warrant the work involved. 
The typing and the very mechanical ap- 
pearance of the paper subtract from its 
individual appeal. Like most other sub- 
stitutes for mechanical projection this 
fails because it impersonalizes the theme 
for the class. 

Teaching English to large sections of 
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army men during the war, I experi- 
mented with a co-operative oral theme 
which has continued to be popular—and 
I believe effective—with my classes. The 
technique is simple. The class chooses a 
topic. With two pieces of paper before 
him, each member of the class writes a 
trial first sentence on Paper A. The 
teacher then asks a student to read his 
sentence. The class is free to comment on 
grammar, structure, or even to ask about 
spelling. After several students have 
given their sample first sentences, the 
teacher or the class chooses the one that 
is to be accepted as a starter. This is 
written by all students on Paper B. 

Using the accepted sentence as the 
base, each student writes, again on Paper 
A, a second trial sentence. Examples of 
second sentences are then read and 
judged by the class for grammar, struc- 
ture, and suitability as seconds to the 
already chosen first sentence. The stu- 
dents may comment on the type of para- 
graph which will result should a certain 
second sentence be chosen. Questions of 
sentence transition and appropriateness 
of diction will also arise quite naturally. 

Once the second sentence is chosen, 
the class writes it on Sheet B and, using 
the two sentences on that sheet, the stu- 
dents return to Sheet A to write a third 
trial sentence to go with them. This same 
procedure is repeated until a paragraph 
or a theme is completed. 

With variations and adaptations such 
a procedure can be used to reinforce the 
teaching of many aspects of composition, 
keeping all of the class interested all of 
the time. Discussion by the class of each 
trial sentence as it is offered is the most 
effective way to stress paragraph con- 
struction. The selection by the teacher of 
a series of consecutive sentence offerings 
from various students will give the stu- 
dents a theme on paper which is their 


own work and which they will take home 
and correct with a vengeance for gram- 
mar and rhetoric. The teacher may shift 
procedures, sometimes collecting the 
sheet of trial sentences for evaluation and 
correction, sometimes evaluating the 
manner in which a student can correct 
the theme composed by the class. 

Since this simple procedure sounds far 
more complicated on paper here than it 
ever was in practice, the easiest way for 
me to convince you of its effectiveness 
may be through examples. 

My students are all prospective 
teachers and, since I like to motivate 
my teaching of either grammar or com- 
position, my beginning sentence was 
this: ‘Hell hath no fury like a teacher 
with a prejudice against a student.” 
With this as their base, on Sheet B, the 
students wrote, on Sheet A, a trial second 
sentence which might fit with this given 
sentence to constitute a logical beginning 
of a paragraph. The first student called 
upon to give his second sentence offered 
“Such a prejudice is one of the very un- 
fair parts of the present school system,” 
but the class discarded this after consid- 
eration, deciding that it tended to be the 
beginning of another paragraph rather 
than any sort of elaboration of the idea 
expressed in sentence No. 1. Judged 
equally disruptive to paragraph unity 
was “Many students will not do their 
best work in his class under these condi- 
tions.” 

Another student suggested a develop- 
ment of the paragraph by example with 
this second sentence: ‘“‘And such profes- 
sional fury may disrupt many a class as 
it did mine last semester.” Other per- 
sonalized viewpoints, representing a cer- 
tain self-consciousness, were found in 
such sentences as these: “The teacher 
keeps trying to catch the student unpre- 
pared for class work or discussion” and 
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“The teacher will constantly be on the 
alert for a chance to embarrass or deride 
the unfortunate student.” 

The second sentence finally chosen by 
the class was this: “From the first period 
this feeling distinctly colors the attitude 
of the class.”” Arguments as to logic, 
antecedents, and reference, however, ul- 
timately altered the sentence to read: 
“From the first sign of its presence the 
teacher’s antipathy distinctly colors the 
attitude of the whole class.” 

All students wrote this final draft after 
their first sentence on Sheet B and used 
the two as the starting-point for their 
next trial sentence, written on Sheet A. 
Again each sentence offered by a student 
as a possible third gave the class an op- 
portunity to act as judges and gave the 
instructor wonderful teaching opportuni- 
ties. “If the student is well liked by his 
classmates, the teacher will notice a lack 
of co-operation in his class” was finally 
chosen, perhaps because such a choice 
made the next sentence so easy to im- 
agine. Rejected were such examples of 
incipient paragraph faults as the follow- 
ing: 

Such an unfavorable class atmosphere would 
often create an undercurrent of feeling which 
could destroy all chance of co-operation be- 
tween the class and the teacher. 

The class is human; it notices the unfair prej- 
udices of the teacher and, guided by its find- 
ings, forms similar prejudices toward the 
teacher. 

Sympathy from his fellow-students will not 
help; the unfortunate student knows he does not 
have a chance. 

The unfair demands of a predetermined 
judgment are flustrating and are detrimental 
to initiative, concentration, and social atti- 
tude. 

This attitude may be dangerous for the 
whole, for it may lessen the class’s ability to 
co-operate. 


An hour of interested argument, dis- 
cussion, and agreement finally led to a 
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paragraph that certainly was not the 
best in the world but one which had left 
a whole class of thirty students with a 
residue of knowledge not only about their 
own prospective profession but also 
about the grammar, the structure, and 
the power of the paragraph: 

Hell hath no fury like a teacher with a 
prejudice against a student. From the first sign 
of its presence the instructor’s antipathy dis- 
tinctly colors the attitude of the class. If the 
student is well liked by his fellows, the teacher 
will notice a lack of co-operation in the class. 
But if the teacher is well liked by the student, 
the ill-favored pupil will bear the full burden of 
dislike. In either case, complete unity of effort 
and purpose will be lacking. With fury replac- 
ing the necessary academic calm, in any quar- 
ter, the entire class will suffer. 


Such a co-operative oral theme lends 
itself easily to variations. To turn the 
students toward certain paragraph 
types, for instance, one has merely to 
choose leading sentences. For a develop- 
ment through definition try : “The Amer- 
ican is characterized by his expansive- 
ness”’; for classification: ‘“There are five 
reasons why examinations are detrimen- 
tal to the stated purposes of education.”’ 
Giving the class a final sentence and al- 
lowing it to create the paragraph leading 
up to that sentence will also bring inter- 
esting results. 

With more elementary groups, espe- 
cially those needing stress on grammati- 
cal fundamentals, a different variation is 
needed. These people are not ready for 
spontaneous criticism in class. With 
them it is best to allow specified students 
to read their trial sentences, with the 
class carefully transcribing those you 
designate, until it has a complete para- 
graph. Each student submitting a sen- 
tence for the paragraph should read in 
his punctuation and should spell any 
word for which the class calls. Students 
may then correct the completed para- 
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graph at home for the next class meeting. 
Each author of a sentence should be 
given first chance at making corrections 
in his own work. There are always plenty 
of mistakes left for the class to pounce 
upon. 

Though certainly not an adequate 
substitute for the projector, this oral 
theme is as suitable as any I know. Dur- 


ing the writing it keeps alive the interest 
of all students because their sample sen- 
tences may be chosen or collected by the 
teacher. In the classes where grammar 
and mechanics are stressed, the oppor- 
tunity to criticize keeps interest alive 
during the second period. The self-cor- 
rection and self-teaching involved repre- 
sent the type of learning which lasts. 


The Topic Sentence in Creative Writing 


JAMES E. WARREN, JR." 


H ow often the student is confronted 
with a piece of blank paper and the de- 
mand, ‘Write about something that in- 
terests you.” Usually these “interests” 
have already been listed on the black- 
board by the teacher, and the victim has 
only to select one from among these hoary 
stand-bys: My Hobby, An Exciting Ad- 
venture, My Most Embarrassing Mo- 
ment, An Interesting Vacation, and so 
on ad nauseam. The student may very 
well have no hobby, may never have ex- 
perienced what he considers an exciting 
adventure, may feel a natural reluctance 
in describing a moment which has al- 
ready proved embarrassing to him, and 
may know that his classmates and he 
himself would find a further account of 
his vacation quite boring; and, worst of 
all, he realizes that these are exactly the 
same subjects which have been forced 
upon him for the past several years, in 
fact, ever since the forbidding presence 
of “composition” first cast its shadow 
over him. But still the teacher, bent upon 
appealing to the “interests” of her stu- 
dents, offers the old, old literary terrors 
which doubtless caused shudders from 


* Joseph E. Brown High School, Atlanta, Ga. 


hair ribbons to black ribbed stockings in 
her classes some thirty years previously. 

Little wonder that both mind and 
paper remain blank until the student, in 
desperation, chooses one which he feels is 
the least evil of the lot and grinds slowly 
into his first stodgy sentence, which he 
probably has by heart from the preceding 
course. And what teacher does not know 
just what that opening sentence will be? 
The old grim brotherhood of uninspired 
beginnings is with us always: 

‘“‘Last summer my parents, my little 
brother, and I piled into the old family 
car and headed..... i 


“My favorite hobby is building model. 


airplanes and I have quitea..... 

“One day I decided to visit my uncle 
at his farm near....” or even “I am 
now in my third period composition class 
and have been asked to writea..... 

“That sounds like my car trying to 
start on a cold morning,” I used to tell 
my students whenever any of them at- 
tempted to turn one of my assignments 
into the ancient channels. But, having 
long ago seen that “‘as the twig is bent”’ 
applies to compositions as well as to hu- 
man beings and that the entire style of a 
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THE TOPIC SENTENCE 


piece of writing is set in its opening sen- 
tence, I have discovered the simplest 
method of avoiding completely an em- 
barrassing meeting with those shabby 
but loyal friends of the average high- 
school student: I give the students a 
topic sentence instead of a subject. 

This solution may seem too obvious 
to offer here, but to the teacher who has 
become discouraged with “subjects” and 
is willing to give the topic sentence a 
trial, its blessings will be discovered to 
be threefold: 

First, it provides that “push” which is 
so necessary to persuade many students 
to get past the frowning and pencil-chew- 
ing stage when they are faced with mere- 
ly a “‘subject”’ which presents for them a 
bewildering myriad of possible ap- 
proaches. The young mind is not a se- 
lective mind and hesitates painfully over 
choices and trembles at beginnings. This 
same difficulty is easily recognizable in 
the student who, being sent to the library 
to make a choice for reading, returns 
shamefaced with the remarkable report 
that he ‘‘couldn’t find a book” but who 
seizes eagerly upon any book which the 
teacher may point out personally on the 
shelves and introduce with a brief de- 
scription. The teacher of creative writing 
will do well to study the methods of the 
great authors as recorded in their jour- 
nals, notes, and the anecdotes of their 
friends. He will find that the mature 
writer, the genius perhaps, has never 
gripped his pen and then sat staring into 
space and waiting for a divine urge to 
write but that he has, on the other hand, 
purposely cultivated writing habits, set- 
ting himself definite goals and forcing 
definite beginnings. The inspiration, or 
stimulus, often has been fanned into the 
flame of greatness only by his own efforts 
at the commencement. Thus, “inspira- 
tion” may be defined only as “one’s in- 
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terest in what he is doing and in what he 
may do further.”’ 

Second, the definitely assigned topic 
sentence helps to destroy that insidious 
fungus which for a generation has been 
slowly spreading over America’s concep- 
tion of literature. I refer to the tyranny 
of that odious dictum: Write only of 
what you know. It came with the rise of 
modern realism but has never been more 
than an effeminate, narrow, and diluted 
misconception of realism, fostered in the 
classroom by teachers ignorant of cul- 
tural values, and has been far too long 
forced upon students to their critical 
hurt.? Imagine the poverty of literature 
if the Muses, in legislative session, had 
decreed that nothing throughout the 
ages could be created except from the 
author’s own experience. How hard it 
would have gone with Homer and Vergil, 
dragged into court to account for their 
tales of improbable wanderings of men of 
whom they could not even produce docu- 
mentary evidence! How difficult a time 
would poor Keats have had facing the 
Parnassus grand jury and explaining his 
friendship with La Belle Dame sans 
Merci! And how insolent of the student 
who, when “the world is so full of a num- 
ber of things,” should dare to turn mo- 
mentarily from his family, hobby, and 
vacation to gaze into the fascinating dis- 
tance of his imagination. 

My favorite “push,” which has 
brought rich results, is the sentence: “ By 
the flare of the match as he stopped to 
light his cigarette, I saw my unknown 
companion’s strange features and un- 
usual clothing.” I have used this for the 


2 Incidentally, the realism-minded teacher should 
observe the resurgent strength of romanticism as 
evidenced in the past decade by the tendency toward 
the historical novel and the higher esteem now paid 
to what was formerly sneered at as “escape” or 
“ivory-tower” literature. 
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opening of the first composition of the 
year and have been met by the bewil- 
dered looks of the students and that eter- 
nal question, “Does it have to be true?” 
When I assure them that the “ unknown 
companion” may be anyone they wish 
him to be, that a composition is simply 
“‘something composed,” not ‘something 
about ourselves,” there are startled looks 
of delight and amazement at my enor- 
mous generosity. But in a moment the 
writing begins. They are already in the 
composition before they have written a 
word. Furthermore, the theme of 
‘strange features and unusual clothing”’ 
has already been set for them, and they 
need only supply what details they wish 
and may create whatever angles they de- 
sire. The possibilities in regard to the 
subject’s identity are endless: a visitor 
from another planet? a long-lost relative? 
a distinguished man, unrecognized at 
first? an escaped criminal? a spy? a 
ghost? Soon the students are smiling in 
creative pleasure rarely seen in class- 
rooms, and there is evidence of “the 
poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling.” 
Later, papers begin to be exchanged with 
neighbors for mutual admiration, and 
hands begin to go up with the demand 
to “Make Bill read his. He’s got a good 
one.”’ If Bill appears eager to do so, well 
and good. But the teacher who is sym- 
pathetic to creativeness realizes that the 
sensitive student’s mental picture of him- 
self reading his composition aloud to an 
audience may well be the deathblow to 
his artistry. A definite promise not to call 
on pupils to read theirs aloud is usually 
wise and should be a classroom axiom. 
The reading of “examples” for criticism 


is best left entirely to volunteers, or the 
teacher may read papers anonymously 
later. 

Yes, the results will be lush, but this 
lushness should be a joy to the heart of 
the teacher who does not confuse (as 
many teachers do) the pale style of the 
cramped beginner with the bare and 
simple precision of the mature literary 
artist and who knows that between the 
two extremes are the broad fields where 
the adjectives and adverbs must be al- 
lowed to roam freely until they can be 
tamed by the hand of the master. 

And, last of all and perhaps best of all, 
the definite beginning provided by the 
topic sentence precludes an indefinite 
ending. The student sees the match flare 
and by its light catches a glimpse of his 
subject matter, but the extent of his view 
is limited and, with the extinction of the 
light, the writing may well be termi- 
nated. If the teacher wishes a longer 
sample of the student’s writing, the sen- 
tence, “As we turned to resume our 
walk, my companion told me briefly of 
himself,” provides another “push” and 
another limit to the writer’s response. 

Thus, by the use of the assigned topic 
sentence the teacher is enabled to fur- 
nish the class with those three prerequi- 
sites to real creative writing: (1) the 
stimulating approach, otherwise called 
“inspiration” (which is not manna due to 
fall continuously from heaven but is 
fruit ready to be plucked by anyone who 
will reach for it); (2) unlimited space for 
play of the imagination when the be- 
ginning has been made; and (3) a limit 
set upon form, which is the essence of 
real art. 
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THE TYPE APPROACH TO THE 
STUDY OF WORLD 
LITERATURE’ 


The field of world literature is so broad, 
there are so many good reasons for trying to 
teach it, and there exist so many possible 
approaches that one cannot hold a brief for 
any single one. A good teacher will vary his 
approach according to his purpose. If one’s 
purpose is to give a group of young people 
some acquaintance with other peoples, to 
lead a class in searching out what persons in 
other parts of the world are thinking—then 
the best approach to the literature of the 
world is by country. If one’s purpose is to 
direct pupils in a study of problems in hu- 
man relations, to help them see that always 
and everywhere people are people and that 
problems in all times and all places are 
much the same—then we shall want to use 
an approach by theme, somewhat in the 
manner of the courses in the humanities 
at the University of Minnesota. 


But it may be that we want to teach a 
course in world literature as a study of liter- 
ature as an art—not that art is ever di- 
vorced from life but that this time we wish 
to put the emphasis upon the ways in which 
man has given expression to his best 
thoughts and deepest experiences. We want, 
let us say, to base our study not on national 
lines but upon a broad knowledge of human 
culture. We want our pupils to see that lit- 
erature, like other arts, is not limited to one 
period of time or to one geographic scene. 
Our course shall be a study of classics of all 
time and of many places, and our approach 
may be through a study of types of litera- 
ture. 

Though our interest in world thought is 
intensely contemporary, one needs no de- 


* Read at the 1947 spring English-Library Con- 
ference at the University of Minnesota. 


fense for admitting an interest in writings of 
the past. We know that the roots of our life 
go deep. To be concerned only with the 
writings of today is to exhibit narrowness of 
a sort. To know only the modern mind and 
times is to court some misunderstandings. 
Time shows the true proportions of the prob- 
lems and movements of men. In any sort of 
anthology of literature it is the sections of 
modern literature that must be revised most 
often and most thoroughly. And so we grant 
a third possible purpose—that of teaching 
world literature to provide a background for 
the study of any literature from a broad 
base, not national or temporary, but uni- 
versal. It is my assignment to point out 
some ways of accomplishing this purpose 
through a study of the types of literary 
expression. 

World literature, anyhow one handles it, 
presents such a field of writers and selections 
that some kind of organization or frame- 
work is required. The choice of a frame in- 
volves a three-dimensional problem. These 
three dimensions affect the study of any 
body of literature, but two of the dimen- 
sions are greatly magnified when the mass of 
world literature is considered. I am referring 
to the three dimensions of time and place and 
literary form—the first two assuming great 
proportions on a world scale: 

1. Historically, literature as it has touched our 
Western culture covers a span of some 
twenty-four hundred years of written rec- 
ords. 

2. Geographically, it stems from most of the 
countries of Europe and the Americas, from 
parts of Asia and from island nations, with 
the field enlarging daily. 

3. Formally, it is differentiated in type accord- 
ing to men’s purposes in writing and accord- 
ing to styles in form. We recognize (a) the 
literature of Records, which includes chroni- 
cles, journals, diaries, letters, memoirs, his- 
tories, and biographies: (5) the literature of 
entertainment, comprising story, song, play, 
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and humor; and (c) the literature of ideals 
and dreams, holding the “long thoughts” of 
men in poetry, essay, and critical or philo- 
sophic studies. 


Any teacher presenting a course in world 
literature or any editor compiling an anthol- 
ogy of selections to be used in such a course 
has to decide on which of these three dimen- 
sions is to be basic in his framework. Then 
he must fit in the other two as he can. Any 
one of the three can be made fundamental. 
Let me sketch briefly how a plan works out 
using literary forms as the base of organiza- 
tion. 

A study of the different type forms will 
have more meaning to the pupils if there is 
given first a brief horizontal background of 
history. We sketch in the broad periods of 
development in human culture: the begin- 
nings of literature, dealing especially with 
the orientals and the Hebrews; the classic 
periods of Greece and Rome; the middle pe- 
riod of Near Eastern culture; the Middle 
Ages in Europe; the Renaissance; and mod- 
ern times. A pictorial time-strip around the 
blackboard of the room is useful in placing 
movements, writers, and works. 

In presenting the literature itself, the tale 
or story makes a good starting-point. It is 
one of the oldest literary forms and yet one 
of immediate appeal. A story makes a good 
opening in any course of literature. And if 
one likes a chronological arrangement within 
the type, there are usable stories in every 
period from the ancient Hebrew and San- 
skrit down to the current magazine age. 

From the prose tale there is an easy 
transition to story-telling poems—with 
equally long range. One can progress from 
ancient ballads to John Brown’s Body. The 
epic may be considered with this unit, or it 
may be kept for special study at another 
time. In any arrangement of literature by 
type, the order of study is flexible. Each 
group of selections is a unit and may be used 
as convenience or class interests indicate. 

One may follow through the other forms 
in any good order. And from such a study, 
prosaic as it may sound, the pupil learns 
something besides a consciousness of literary 


forms. That study of forms, we do admit, 
is one dimension of literary appreciation, 
no matter what is our method of first 
approach. But, besides the consideration of 
form, the pupil makes discoveries of another 
sort: 


He sees at once that the lyric and the story 
are universal types. Every country, every age, 
has its stock of songs and tales. Today he sings 
“Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes,” learns 
that the song was written by a friend of Shake- 
speare, and then discovers that the last two 
lines of the second stanza are an almost literal 
translation from an old Greek lyric. He learns, 
just as he would from a theme approach, that 
love and grief and fear and laughter are timeless 
prompters of poetry and legend. 

He discovers that there have been three 
golden times for drama: the ancient classic, the 
Elizabethan English, and the modern European 
and American. 

He notices the special genius of certain 
peoples for certain types: the German for serious 
drama and weighty prose; the American for the 
short story; the American and British for the 
novel—to mention three examples. 

He learns to appraise the timeless, raceless 
quality of human ideals when he reads the 
moral precepts of Confucius side by side with 
those of Socrates and Solomon and Alfred and 
Pascal and Gibran. 

He learns to make some judgments in literary 
criticism. He may have read that lively biogra- 
phy is a “modern” invention; then he reads 
Plutarch’s ‘Anthony and Cleopatra” or a chap- 
ter from Cellini (carefully selected!) and won- 
ders if, after all, Ludwig and Maurois learned 
nothing from writers of an earlier age. 


These citations show the kind of discov- 
eries that pupils can make when they under- 
take a comparative study of samplings from 
the literature of the world. I repeat—the 
same sort of conclusions may be reached no 
matter what the initial approach. Of the 
type approach one may say in summary 
that it is a convenient, workable plan for 
presenting a background course in literature 
and that it is a plan usable in an ordinary 
classroom with pupils of ordinary high- 
school training—though of an upper grade 
level—and in a school with ordinary equip- 
ment and average library facilities. If this 
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all sounds like an ordinary procedure, let me 
reassure you: It leads to the contemplation 
of some extraordinary literature. 


HARRIET Lucas 
WASHBURN HicH ScHOOL 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 


I was both surprised and pleased with the 
assignment to write my English teacher a letter 
of introduction. I was surprised because I never 
thought that any teacher was that interested in 
me. I also believed that the only things most 
teachers cared about were whether I was a su- 
perior, good, fair, or slow pupil; whether I was 
living up to the I.Q. the grade school had sent 
along to high school with me; and whether I 
could help in any extra-curricular work. I was 
pleased because the assignment made me think 
that my teacher really considered me as a dis- 
tinct personality rather than merely thinking of 
me as the nondescript blonde in the second seat 
of the third row. 


Such was the opening paragraph in a 
letter of introduction, written by a junior 
high school pupil to her English teacher. To 
help pupils and teachers to become better 
acquainted, the English department of the 
Arsenal Technical Schools in Indianapolis, 


' Indiana, has for several years sponsored the 


plan of having pupils write, early in the 
semester, a letter of introduction to their 
English teachers. The following questions, 
placed on the board, serve as an aid: 


When and where were you born? 

How many are there in your family? 

Do you have a quiet place in which to study? 

Have you any health problems, such as poor 
eyesight or impaired hearing? 

Have you any home or school problems about 
which you think your teacher should know? 

What have you found most difficult for you 
in English? 

What is your hobby? 

What do you plan to do when you leave high 
school? 

Have you ever won any honors in grade 
school or in high school? 

Give your teacher any other information 
which you think will help her to understand 
you. 
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Many teachers answer their pupils’ let- 
ters by writing little comments in the mar- 
gins and returning them to the pupils. Some 
teachers record significant facts from these 
letters under the pupils’ names in their class 
books. Other teachers keep the letters on file 
for reference. 

Pupils seem only too glad to open their 
hearts and reveal their problems. Often 
these confidences enable the teacher to ad- 
vise and help the pupil. Always such infor- 
mation establishes a bond of friendship and 
understanding between pupil and teacher. 
The following statements illustrate some of 
the problems listed by pupils: 


I do not have a quiet place in which to study 
at home because the radio is going all the time. 


The only home problem I have is trying to 
divide my week ends between my studies and 
my two families. My father and mother have 
been divorced since I was four. 


My chief worry is that I do not know what I 
shall do when I graduate. I am taking a com- 
mercial course, but I am not at all interested in 
it. I have often thought that I would like to be 
a buyer in a department store. 


When I get nervous or excited, I stammer. 
I'd appreciate it if you wouldn’t ask me to get 
up in front of the class to recite. Last year my 
teacher made me do it, and the pupils laughed 
at me. I felt so ashamed that I quit school. 


Pupils, eager to make a good impression 
on their teachers, proudly list personal inci- 
dents in their lives. Such information may 
well form the basis for composition work. 
Examples of these items follow: 


I have the great honor of having been born 
on Christmas Day. 


My hobby is cooking. I enjoy testing re- 
cipes. I have had all the food courses offered 
here at school. 


I had the most wonderful trip during my 
summer vacation. Dad and I went up into 
Canada fishing. 


This plan of the English department for 
getting acquainted has been enthusiastically 
received by both teachers and pupils. One 
girl in closing her letter echoed the senti- 
ments of many other pupils, variously ex- 
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pressed, when she wrote, “I hope that you’ll 
be able to say that you enjoyed my letter, 
for I surely enjoyed writing it.” 


Eva Hanks Lycan 


ARSENAL TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


A PROBLEM IN PUNCTUATION 


As a college student I was once reproved 
by my English instructor for using a mere 
comma in a sentence of the type, “I love 
little pussy, her coat is so warm.” Evidence 
has come my way that teachers of composi- 
tion still occasionally interpret this idiom— 
in less homely contexts—as a yoking of in- 
dependent statements and urge the use of 
the semicolon. But to perceive the psycho- 
logical relation between “I love” and “warm 
coat” one need only listen to the tune of the 
spoken utterance—a very important crite- 
tion. What we have here is subordination in 
thought without formal signs (apart from 
speech melody) to mark the subordination— 
a paratactic construction. A generalized 
translation (if needed!) is: “[because] « con- 
ditions exist in such (or the given) degree.” 
The Oxford English Dictionary records the 
usage (under ‘‘So,”’ sense 250) from before 
1225 to 1867. The quotation from Coverdale 
—“Then coulde he not answere him one 
worde agayne, he feared him so’’—agrees 
exactly with one pattern of present col- 
loquial speech. 

There is, of course, a parallel use of 
“such.” Instances furnished by the Oxford 
English Dictionary (under “Such,” sense 
13d) range from 1362 to 1673. One of these, 
from Munday, illustrates the two analogous 
idioms side by side: ““There was no man that 
would take charge of a gally, the weather 
was so rough, and there was such an 
amasednes amongst them.” 

It is plain that this variety of parataxis is 
deeply and anciently rooted in our language. 
Since one clause is essentially subordinate, 
the semicolon, a mark of co-ordination, 
seems unsuitable. Firmly excluded from our 
discussion must be the controversy about 


punctuation before “so” meaning “there- 
fore,” as in the old example, “The tide was 
rising [, or ;] so we ran.” In such sentences 
“and” might be inserted before “‘so”; the 
two members are co-ordinate. Our concern 
here is with one type of logically subordinate 
clause. 

Aside from theory, how have the expres- 
sions under survey been pointed? Works 
earlier than the eighteenth century might 
perhaps be passed over, for the original 
punctuation, and even that of recent edi- 
tors, may throw little light on current prac- 
tice. It turns out, however, that (to consider 
first the ‘‘so”’-clauses) commas appear in all 
the instances cited by the Oxford Dictionary. 
From time to time I have noted the locution 
in standard authors of every century from 
Chaucer to Santayana and in numerous cur- 
rent newspapers and magazines. All but two 
of my collected examples, early and late, in 
the editions I have seen, have commas. Ex- 
ception a: some editors, while using com- 
mas for Chaucer’s other “‘so’’-clauses of the 
kind, treat line 11 of the Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales as a parenthesis: ‘(So 
priketh hem nature in hir corages).”” Excep- 
tion b: in Wordsworth’s “Matthew” we find 
a dash;? a more emphatic comma, so to 
speak. 

It seemed as if he drank it up— 
He felt with spirit so profound. 


Illustrations of “such” in this particular 
use are less easy to find, and their punctua- 
tion is less uniform. The five examples in the 
Oxford Dictionary are printed thus: two with 
commas, one with no punctuation, two with 
parentheses. One is the familiar Shake- 
spearean “You still shall liue (such vertue 
hath my Pen).” 

We may glance for a moment at the dis- 
agreements of editors. A speech in As You 
Like It, Act I, scene ii—“‘You will take little 
delight in it .... there is such odds in the 
man [or men]’’—shows comma or semicolon 
according to editorial taste. Likewise the 


* Not to be confused, naturally, with the paren- 
thetical dash, which may accompany “Such virtue 
hath my pen,” etc. 
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grim ballad “Edward,” so often reprinted, 
alternates between comma and colon: 


The curse of hell frae me sall ye beir, [:] 
Sic counseils ye gave to me O. 


Marvell (see Margoliouth’s edition) used a 
colon in ““The Nymph complaining for the 
death of her Faun”: 


Yet could they not be clean: their Stain 
Is dy’d in such a Purple Grain. 


Of three editions with modernized text, one 
has a semicolon and two have commas. 

It is curious that the Oxford Dictionary 
ends its list under “Such,” 13d, at 1673. 
Besides the much-edited passages just men- 
tioned, I have chanced upon examples in 
De Quincey, Browning, Maurice Hewlett, 
Clarence Day, and Will Rogers with the 
comma serving in all. The modern trend is 
clear. 

The semicolon in the closing stanza of 
James Thomson’s “In the Room” is a case 
apart and reminds us that punctuation must 
never be mechanical. For the “such”-clause 
is elaborated to a very unusual degree; it 
approaches independence. 


That old bed held the room in awe 
With tales of its experience vast. 

It thrilled the gloom; it told such tales 
Of human sorrows and delights, 

Of fever moans and infant wails, 
Of births and deaths and bridal nights. 


Perhaps we have simply broken a butter- 
fly upon a wheel. At all events, we have 
answered our (possibly gratuitous) ques- 
tion. In modern usage, preference for the 
comma with the paratactic causal “‘such’- 
clause has increased; with the corresponding 
“‘so”’-clause the preference is overwhelming. 


JOSEPHINE M. BURNHAM 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


OUR TB CASE-FINDING CLINIC 


One of the joys of teaching in a small 
school is the adaptability of the curriculums, 
particularly the English curriculums, which 
permits taking advantage of unexpected op- 
portunities for effective motivation. Be- 


cause such a small percentage of our gradu- 
ates will ever attend college, many of the 
usual motivations are so lacking within a 
large group that the esprit of the class can- 
not be maintained by routine or artificial as- 
signments. Particularly in the sophomore 
group does it seem necessary that the pupils 
feel the practical application of the work or 
the novelty of doing something that is dif- 
ferent. 

So my sophomores, instead of making the 
expected speeches for the state contest on 
the “Prevention of Tuberculosis,”’ wrote and 
presented an original play covering the 
topic. Miss Abbott of the Michigan Tuber- 
culosis Association, who called one day to 
find out why our speeches had not been en- 
tered in the contest, was impressed with the 
idea. Out of this meeting grew the project 
we afterward undertook—our TB case-find- 
ing clinic. 

At the time this project was proposed for 
the consideration of the class, some members 
voted for it out of a real interest and more of 
them, as they admitted in their final reports, 
because they believed it would be more in- 
teresting and less work than the routine 
English it would replace. The project justi- 
fied itself to me because it presented some 
semblance of the type of activities these 
students (an average group with few really 
good English students) would find them- 
selves doing in the social groups—farmers’ 
clubs, lodges, church groups—to which they 
will belong. It would provide probably two 
composition assignments a week as well as 
a considerable amount of oral communica- 
tion and would involve much working with 
others. And it would provide them with a 
genuine sense of importance which the high- 
school sophomore so craves. 

The composition assignments were busi- 
ness letters, news items, an invitation, a 
questionnaire, a handbill, a final report in 
lieu of a test, a three-hundred-word speech 
suitable for use in any such project any- 
where, and finally a personal note of thanks 
written to Miss Abbott from each sopho- 
more individually. 

Business letters, as to both form and 
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wording, had been thoroughly studied the 
first semester. Each time a letter was called 
for, it was assigned to the group, and the 
best letter was typed and mailed. Direct- 
ness, simplicity, and brevity were empha- 
sized in these letters, and most of the com- 
position assignments were handled in the 
same way with the same emphasis. 

The questionnaire, however, was a com- 
posite of the papers of several students. 
They had been allowed to work in pairs, 
each group submitting a complete question- 
naire. The introduction was selected from 
one paper, the questions from another, the 
explanation from another; and the whole 
cut on a stencil by an upperclassman and 
mimeographed by the sophomores. (They 
had never before operated the mimeograph.) 

The handbill was assigned to a group of 
three who prepared it while others were en- 
gaged in other activities. 

Here are two news releases prepared by 
the class: 


?? SHALL WE ?? 


Shall we have the State Mobile TB X-ray 
Unit at Fairgrove? It’s free!! Yes, the TB 
X-ray unit is free both for the community 
and the individual person. 

Everybody over fourteen should have an 
X-ray, not only to protect the individual but 
also the community. If one person should be 
missed, he or she may spread the disease to the 
whole community. 

The Sophomore Class is willing to secure this 
unit for you. In obtaining it, we must have your 
full cooperation! 

Please let us know what you think of the 
project so we will know whether to complete the 
undertaking. You may write the tenth grade 
English Class or talk to a sophomore or Mrs. 
Mount. 

Thank you. 


This is our first news release. Plans were 
changed later. 


FAIRGROVE FIRST 


If the people of this community will have the 
TB patch test, there will be an X-ray service 
(to take full size X-rays) provided free of 
charge for those who react and have not re- 
cently been X-rayed. It is paid for out of the 
money you spent on Christmas seals. 


For the protection of yourself and your 
community, make sure every one in your family 
is tested. 

An adult committee is being invited to meet 
with Miss Abbott of the Michigan Tuberculosis 
Association at the school, Wednesday night, 
February 5, at eight o’clock, to discuss the 
best means of serving the community. 

This notice and other publicity is being pre- 
pared by the Sophomore English Class. 


Not everyone could participate in every 
activity. Usually the ones who had an inter- 
est in or a knack for the work undertook it. 
Thus some learned new skills and some im- 
proved old ones. In a larger school some of 
this would have been handled in other 
classes. 

There were several large noncomposition 
projects. One involved the preparation of a 
street banner. Another consisted of painting 
a white background on a board four feet by 
eight feet and, on it, drawing to scale a 
large double-barred cross. The drawing of 
maps of the village and each school district 
was undertaken, early in the project, by the 
pupils living in the various districts. 

Oral communication assignments in- 
cluded the door-to-door presentation of the 
questionnaires, which usually necessitated 
the answering of various questions; the ask- 
ing of favors from businessmen and others, 
either personally or by telephone; and ac- 
tive participation in the patch test and 
X-ray clinics as receptionists, clerks, and 
general assistants. Those who took part in 
these professed to find them valuable. 

The class completed the project with the 
satisfaction of having helped accomplish 
something worth while. The 1940 census of 
Fairgrove is listed as 461. In this campaign 
1,868 persons were tested and 369 X-rayed. 
Enough declined to be X-rayed to give the 
class a conviction that “there ought to be a 
law” governing it. Even those originally 
skeptical felt that it had been worth doing, 
and actually most of them had done more 
work in the six weeks devoted to our part of 
the work than they would have done at 
regular English. Though the actual testing 
was done by the Michigan TB Association 
and our local nurses and adult assistants, 
still it wouldn’t have been done without us. 
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It seems to me that that realization is a part 
of character development and therefore one 
of the goals of English, a very important 
goal. 

SARAH MouNT 


FAIRGROVE (Micu.) ScHooi 


HINTS FOR THE BEGINNING 
DIRECTOR OF PLAYS 


Fortunately for America, both the large 
and the small high school are becoming in- 
terested in drama. The trouble with most 
schools, however, is that they have failed to 
select a person properly trained in this field. 
At the beginning of the school year the prin- 
cipal merely hands out extra-curricular ac- 
tivities haphazardly. Miss Robinson, a be- 
ginning teacher, a graduate of the state 
teachers’ college or liberal arts school, with 
no dramatic training, finds herself in charge 
of the junior and senior plays. She is told 
approximately when these activities are to 
be held, and henceforth she is on her own. 
It is probable, however, with the larger col- 
leges offering dramatic and speech courses 
today, that this condition will soon be 
eliminated. Yet until the time comes when a 
young crop of drama teachers marches into 
our high schools, we have to put up with the 
existing conditions. 

In spite of Miss Robinson’s lack of expe- 
rience and training, there are a few simple 
rules she can follow to help herself. First of 
all, she should remember that, if a show is 
worth doing at all, it is worth doing well and 
that a show worth doing well is not the or- 
dinary claptrap whose advertisements Eng- 
lish teachers continually find in their mail- 
boxes. Miss Robinson’s most important step 
is to select a good reliable Broadway hit— 
preferably, for the beginning director’s sake, 
a play with only one set. Although the mere 
thought of selecting a Broadway show may 
terrify her, she will learn one thing as she 
gains experience—that solid hits performed 
on Broadway for the last fifteen years are 
much easier to stage than these banshees 
that come screaming out of the West from 
some little printing press, asking only for a 


percentage of the play’s profits. Do not 
waste time on trash. Select such plays as 
The Petrified Forest, The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, Ladies in Retirement, You Can’t Take 
It with You, or Death Takes a Holiday. Ac- 
tually any one of these plays is easier to 
work with than Mrs. Bumble Entertains at 
Tea or Sunbonnet Sally of Gasoline Alley— 
these are the “turkeys” of show business. 

After Miss Robinson has selected a first- 
rate show, she must cast her production. If 
she is working in a relatively large high 
school, she may announce certain times to 
read for parts. But if she is one of many 
thousands of teachers employed in small 
high schools, this approach will not be suc- 
cessful. She should, after reading the play, 
observe study halls and classrooms in order 
to find students best representing the physi- 
cal aspects of her characters. Acting ability 
is of secondary importance; anyone can be 
taught to act, even a dog or a horse. 

Now, Miss Robinson, after you have se- 
lected your cast, make a master-script. This 
master-script is very important; the success 
of your production depends largely upon it. 
To make a master-script, take an ordinary 
loose-leaf notebook cover and insert as 
many pages as there are pages in your script. 
Take the pages from two copies of the 
script, and mount each of them with scotch 
tape on pages of your master-script. 

Now, having chosen your play, selected 
your cast, and readied your master-script, 
decide on and advertise the date of your 
production. This gives purpose and perspec- 
tive to your rehearsals, maintains enthusi- 
asm, and develops responsibility in each 
member of the cast. After setting the date, 
draw up a rehearsal schedule. A good re- 
hearsal period will be eight weeks long, with 
practice five nights a week. 


Once the actual rehearsals begin, your 
master-script must never leave your hands. 
Every time you give a direction to a young- 
ster, first write it down in your guide, after- 
ward relaying the direction to the character. 
Mark your script with signals, stage direc- 
tions, and voice inflections. In this way you 
have a permanent record of your instruc- 
tions. 


$39 
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Work hard on little climaxes, showing the 
cast how all plays walk for a little distance, 
then run for a little distance. Once the char- 
acters have learned their lines, strive con- 
stantly for sincerity. Play down or eliminate 
love scenes, since these are the hardest of all 
to make convincing to an audience, espe- 
cially to an adolescent group. 

As for a backstage crew, do not have one 
if you can avoid it, unless, of course, you 
have another teacher willing to take that 
problem off your hands. But if there is no 
such person available, you will find that the 
cast itself will take a great deal of interest in 
gathering properties, sewing costumes, 
painting sets, and working equipment. For 
example, Ladies in Retirement and The Bar- 
retts of Wimpole Street are excellent plays in 
which the cast can handle practically all the 
backstage business. 

Work patiently over scene after scene, 
remembering to write in every suggestion in 
your master-script. Always bear in mind 
that the chief faults of amateur dramatics 
can be classed in this order: failure to learn 
lines, not speaking loudly, and overacting. 
Drill these three points constantly into your 
cast. Also work up a good esprit de corps 
with your group. After rehearsals take the 
members of the show to the iocal drug store 
for a “coke,” or during a break in rehearsals 
see that someone brings sandwiches; this all 
adds to the fun of working on a show. 

If you are lucky enough to have a stage 
you can work on, most of your production 
troubles are solved. But if, on the other 
hand, you are teaching in a small school with 
a make-shift stage, try to arrange at least 
two rehearsals with a complete set. Do not 


be afraid to work long and late on the last 
two rehearsals. There is no truth to the say- 
ing, “A bad rehearsal signifies a good per- 
formance.” 


As for the actual production on the night 
of the performance, make everything as 
professional as possible. Do not forget all 
this time you have been instilling in your 
cast professional pride. Finally, there are 
certain last-minute suggestions to remem- 
ber: Do not let your cast peek through the 
curtain to try to find friends; do not let your 
cast wander about in make-up throughout 
the audience—all this spoils the make-be- 
lieve. Keep the members of the show back- 
stage, and do not let them be seen or visited 
before the curtain goes up. Try to have 
music of some kind; recordings are the best. 
To build and sustain the mood, there should 
be music before curtain time, during inter- 
missions, and as the audience leaves the 
theater. Never permit the leads to take a 
curtain call alone; there should be one bow 
taken by the whole cast. As for yourself, do 
not be the kind of director who comes out 
between acts for flowers. 

High schools can give good productions, 
worthy of the time they put into them and 
the audience they draw. Furthermore, the 
beginning director should find encourage- 
ment and incentive in the fact that, while 
appreciation of the drama may be fostered 
by reading good plays in English courses, 
the theater is given life and meaning only 
in living stage presentations. 


HENRY FUNK 
C. L. S. EARLY 


STAUNTON (VA.) MitiTary ACADEMY 
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Report and Summary 


About Literature 


“THE DEVIL AND SAMUEL CLEM- 
ens,” by Coleman O. Parsons in the au- 
tumn Virginia Quarterly Review, is a critical 
essay which discusses the theology of Clem- 
ens, the man, as it influenced Mark Twain, 
the writer. Clemens, according to Parsons, 
was alternately “a crony of death and a 
playboy of life.” His theology was trinitari- 
an. “It involved contempt for the Old Tes- 
tament God, championship of the insulted 
and injured Satan, and immense respect for 
the universal Creator.” Parsons analyzes the 
various ways from first to last, in which 
these tenets of Clemens’ faith evolved and 
affected his writings. The essay is interest- 
ing both biographically and as literary 
criticism. 


“NEW IDEAS AND DISCOVERIES 
about Shakespeare,”’ by the great scholar, 
John Dover Wilson, appears in the same 
issue of the Virginia Quarterly Review. 
Wilson reminds us that great progress has 
been made in Shakespearean studies during 
the last half-century and summarizes how 
our ideas about Shakespeare have been rev- 
olutionized in four different directions: his 
career, the text of his plays, the conditions 
of their production upon the stage, and the 
“climate of opinion” which he and his audi- 
ence shared in common. Facts and allusions 
about Shakespeare, the man, have so mul- 
tiplied that only the most wilful can claim 
the playwright was other than the actor 
from Stratford (Doubting Thomases should 
consult Sir Edmund Chambers’ William 
Shakespeare, published in 1930, where most 
of these facts are assembled). We now know 
that most of the quartos were printed from 
playhouse manuscripts, most of them prob- 
ably in Shakespeare’s own handwriting; and 
the Folio texts not printed from such quartos 


were from actors’ copies, from Shakespeare’s 
original drafts, or from transcripts of the one 
or the other. A flood of light has also been 
thrown upon the methods of Shakespeare’s 
company and other Elizabethan companies 
(see W. W. Greg’s Elizabethan Dramatic 
Documents and his The Editorial Problem in 
Shakespeare; also F. P. Wilson’s ‘“Shake- 
speare and the ‘new’ Bibliography” in the 
Jubilee volume, Studies in Retrospect, pub- 
lished by the London Bibliographical Soci- 
ety in 1945). Studies such as Hardin Craig’s 
The Enchanted Glass and A. O. Lovejoy’s 
The Great Chain of Being have revealed 
that the average reader, ignorant of the old 
psychology, physiology, and cosmology, 
may often miss more than half the meaning 
of Shakespeare’s language. The teaching of 
Shakespeare in the classroom can be vital- 
ized if the instructor is abreast of the basic 
information which modern scholarship has 
disclosed. 


“THE VIRGIN AND THE DRAGON,” 
by William C. Devane, discusses the “pri- 
vate myth” of Robert Browning. According 
to Devane, Browning was both consciously 
and unconsciously obsessed by the An- 
dromeda legend, the Greek myth which re- 
lates how Andromeda, chained to a rock in 
the ocean and about to be sacrificed to the 
appetite of a dragon to pacify Poseidon, god 
of the sea, is rescued by Perseus, who kills 
the dragon and marries Andromeda. Devane 
traces the effect of the Andromeda legend in 
Browning’s literary works and also in his 
private life, notably, of course, in relation 
to his marriage with Elizabeth Barrett, who 
was not so much an invalid, or her father so 
much a dragon, as literary history has hith- 
erto had us suppose. This appears in the au- 
tumn Yale Review. 
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THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF CRITI- 
cal articles in which distinguished contem- 
porary writers discuss fellow-craftsmen is 
published in the October Harper’s. This first 
essay is by Glenway Wescott on “Somerset 
Maugham and Posterity.” Wescott thinks 
Maugham will fare pretty well. The same 
issue of Harper’s contains a riotous descrip- 
tion of “Boston’s Old Guard” by Cleveland 
Amory, illustrated by Gluyas Williams. 
Anyone who knows Boston and Cambridge, 
and particularly anyone who has been a stu- 
dent there, will especially enjoy it. Every- 
one else can read it as a footnote to New 
England literature and chuckle too. A piece 
of fiction in this number of Harper’s also 
merits attention, particularly by teachers 
concerned with intercultural relations. This 
is a story, “She'll Talk Later,” by Ralph 
McGill. A newspaper correspondent is sent 
out with the police on a “shooting case.” A 
young Negro veteran has been shot by his 
wife, a college graduate. The man, who had 
returned from the Army with hope and 
courage to work for his people, has bit by 
bit been so beaten down by prejudice that 
his wife, who loves him, can bear it no long- 
er. She shoots him “because he was a race- 
horse with a broken leg.” 


A CRITICAL ESSAY, “TEMPTATIONS 
of St. Yvor,” discussing the moral, aesthetic, 
and literary theories of the American poet, 
Yvor Winters, appears in the autumn Ken- 
yon Review. It is written by William Barrett, 
whose opinion seems to be summarized in 
his description of Yvor’s work as “the wan- 
dering off of superior gifts into private by- 
ways.” 


THREE SCHOLARLY BUT COMPARA- 
tively readable essays which could be useful 
to the teacher of literature appear in the 
September Publications of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association. Frederick Jones discusses 
Shelley’s fragmentary essay “On Life.” This 
he shows to be an important milestone in 
Shelley’s development and the prose basis 


for, his “Hymn to Intellectual Beauty.” 
Jones also shows the influence of Words- 
worth and Sir William Drummond upon 
Shelley’s thinking, especially as it relates to 
“On Life.” John Bard McNulty writes of 
“Milton’s Influence on Wordsworth’s Early 
Sonnets” and concludes that Wordsworth 
contributed quite as much to the sonnet 
form as he borrowed from Milton. John E. 
Hankins gives evidence to prove that Shake- 
speare, in creating “Caliban the Bestial 
Man,” took his parentage from contempo- 
rary demonology, his appearance and en- 
vironment from writers on distant lands, 
and his character from Aristotle’s concep- 
tion of the bestial man. 


“THE INDIANA GI WRITES” IS A 
collection of essays, short stories, and 
sketches produced in English composition 
courses (1946-47) by students who have re- 
cently served in the armed forces. It is pub- 
lished by the English Department of the 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. Useful 
to give to students to show how other stu- 
dents write. 


THE PARTISAN REVIEW, WHICH 
this year graduated from being a literary 
quarterly to being a literary bimonthly 
will, as of January 1, become a monthly at 


$5.00 per year. 


THE OCTOBER THEATRE ARTS CON- 
tains several interesting articles. John Giel- 
gud, the well-known Shakespearean actor, 
reminisces about Granville Barker; Robert 
Edmond Jones writes a very vivid descrip- 
tion of his recollections of the dancer Isadora 
Duncan, and Luce and Arthur Klein co- 
operate in writing a biographical essay on 
the famous contemporary French actor and 
producer, Jean-Louis Barrault. The three 
taken together could be made into a very 
interesting assignment for comparison of 
biographical techniques. 
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About Education 


THE AMERICAN HERITAGE FOUN- 
dation has arranged for a nation-covering 
tour of the Freedom Train, carrying a large 
collection of priceless documents incidental 
to the American struggle for political free- 
dom. The list begins with a Latin edition 
(1493) of a letter by Christopher Columbus, 
a thirteenth-century manuscript copy of the 
Magna Carta. It includes Jefferson’s rough 
draft of the Declaration of Independence, 
George Washington’s personally annotated 
copy of the Constitution during the debate 
on it and modifications of it, and many other 
highly significant and thrilling exhibits. As 
the train comes to each of the three hundred 
cities which it will visit, appropriate cere- 
monies will be held. In many, a Community 
Rededication Week will be arranged to 
have the arrival of the train as the climax. 


The purpose is to encourage as many 
Americans as possible to become familiar 
with these documents and to stir them to 
utmost efforts to maintain and improve our 
democracy. Even in communities not visited 
by the train, its passing near by can be made 
the occasion for considering again some of 
the basic documents of our way of life and 
discussing their meaning for us today. 


Both extreme conservatives and radicals 
may be afraid of the project, each fearing 
that the other will succeed in selling the 
public its interpretation of these funda- 
mental statements of American principles. 
The American Heritage Foundation has as 
its chairman Winthrop W. Aldrich, chair- 
man of the board of the Chase National 
Bank, and as vice-presidents, William Green 
(A.F. of L.), Philip Murray (C.1.0.), and 
Robert G. Sproul, president of the Univer- 
sity of California. If men of such diverse 
outlooks can work together as directors of 
the exhibit, local leaders of opposing politi- 
cal and economic groups may be expected 
to co-operate in local observances. Teachers 
should encourage, or even initiate, such ob- 
servances and help to keep them from be- 
coming partisan. If reading and thinking 


about these documents leads to discussion 
of current issues, the teacher’s duty is to try 
to make this a search for truth rather than 
a conflict of propagandas. The address of the 
Foundation is 17 East Forty-seventh 
Street, New York. 


THE N.E.A. DEPARTMENT OF SEC- 
ondary Teachers has moved the Reader’s 
Digest Educational Department to produce 
and distribute a kit of teaching film strips 
bearing on the American heritage project. 
The list of editors begins with Howard An- 
derson, of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, and ends with Harold A. Anderson, 
of the University of Chicago—all educators. 
Six strips with a forty-page illustrated 
teaching guide are available from the Digest 
at $19.50. 


THE AMERICAN BROTHERHOOD (OF 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews) prepares an annual booklist for young 
Americans—a three-page annotated list. 
Address: Room 918, 203 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 1. Free. 


“GIVE-A-BOOK CERTIFICATES,” A 
special variety of merchandise certificates, 
may now be purchased at many bookstores 
and honored in co-operating stores in other 
cities. One thousand stores joined before 


operations began. 


THE AMERICAN TEXTBOOK PUB- 
lishers Institute has provided the funds for 
launching a campaign for better support of 
our public schools. The campaign is con- 
ducted by the Advertising Council. The 
slogan is “Our Teachers Mold the Nation’s 
Future.” 


TEACHERS OF REMEDIAL CLASSES 
in reading should study Worth J. Osburn’s 
article,““Reading Techniques in High School 
and College” in the School Review for Sep- 
tember. Osburn’s emphasis is continually 
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upon relations—of words within a sentence, 
of sentences in a paragraph. His exercises 
include oral reading by phrases; writing out 
the question each paragraph—or, if neces- 
sary, each sentence—answers; and crossing 
out the word that “does not belong” in a 
group of five words. The questions, written, 
probably in abbreviated form, in a notebook 
or even in the margin of a text, serve for 
ready review by recall. He speaks incidental- 
ly of “the well known [?] psychological prin- 
ciple that we tend to remember thought con- 
tent that is associated with a kinesthetic 
reaction.” His series of words are not all of 
the usual types. Some consist of two causes 
with their effects and one irrelevant word. 
Osburn’s work here described is at college 
level but he is familiar with such work at all 
levels, down to Grade I. High-school teach- 
ers may find his procedures worth a trial. 


SHALL SHAKESPEARE BE TAUGHT 
(or studied) in the high school? Miriam 
Mallay’s article, “The Winch: If the Pupil 
Is Short, S-t-r-e-t-c-h Him!” in the Clearing 
House for September, reaches the conclusion 
one would draw from the pro and con 
articles in the English Journal during the 
last year. Those students able to under- 
stand (reasonably well) Shakespeare should 
have the opportunity. Those who, because 
of the language and the different customs of 
the Elizabethans, find Shakespeare too diffi- 
cult for enjoyable reading should be given 
other good literature within their capacity. 


A FUSED COURSE IN WORLD HIS- 
tory and world literature is reported rather 
favorably in the September Clearing House. 
The class met for two hours each day, both 
teachers were present all the time, and they 
were sufficiently free from subject-matter 
requirements to give each unit the time it 
needed even if some were omitted. These 
are probably the conditions of successful 
fused courses or core curriculums. They de- 
pend upon generous financial support and 
liberal supervision. 


THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 


“WHAT DO YOU THINK A HIGH- 
school graduate should know?” was asked 
of hundreds of high-school students. The 
answers, reported in “Jam Session,” Scholas- 
tic, September 22, were, in order of frequen- 
cy: (1) how to make friends and get along with 
people (including an understanding of other 
peoples); (2) goals in life (including how to 
choose a vocation); (3) a knowledge of gov- 
ernment; (4) how to speak and write correctly; 
(5) good character (including ideals and 
standards, dependability, sportsmanship, 
loyalty, etc.); (6) good manners and person- 
ality; (7) how to manage money and time 
(including leisure-time activities); (8) ability 
to think clearly and make up one’s own mind; 
(9) good health habits (including a knowl- 
edge of sex). Abilities (notice that only one 
informational item appears), which we have 
italicized in reprinting, are all the business 
of the English department as much as or 
more than that of any other. 


A SURVEY BY THE NATIONAL OPIN- 
ion Research Center (Denver) shows that 
41 per cent of adults consider reading one of 
their favorite leisure activities and that 56 
per cent spend at least an hour a day on 
newspapers. Art, music, and handicrafts, 
combined, ranked next in popularity, with 
16 per cent. Theater and movies are the fa- 
vorites of only 10 per cent, and radio and 
phonograph together attract 10 per cent. 
The National Opinion Research Center is 
perhaps the most reliable agency of this sort, 
but one must wonder whether this was a 
fair sampling of our entire population. 


“A SUGGESTED PROCEDURE FOR AN 
English Curriculum Revision” is presented 
by Constance Field Stecher in Education for 
September. She has led her own department 
in the Braintree (Massachusetts) High 
School through this procedure. The most 
noteworthy feature of her paper is the pro- 
vision of courses for (1) superior students, 
(2) normal college prospects, (3) students 
not anticipating college, (4) pupils needing 
remedial work, especially in reading. There 
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would also be electives: Industrial Arts Eng- 
lish (Grade IX) and Dramatic Workshop 
and Effective Speech (Grades XI and XII). 
No student would be irrevocably classified 
on any one level. Pupils in the upper years 
might reach back to take desired courses of 
earlier years, so that in Grade XII superior 
students would have six choices. 


THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL AWARD 
of the Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation has 
been made to Irwin Shapiro for Joe M agarac 
and His U.S.A. Citizen Papers. The award 
of $1,200 is for the best book for children 
submitted in a contest sponsored by Julian 
Messner, Inc. Joe Magarac is the legendary 
hero of the American steel mills, seven or 
eight feet tall, as big around as a smoke- 
stack, and so on—a bit like Paul Bunyan. 


THE NEED FOR SMALLER CLASSES 
is tellingly illustrated in some case histories 
reported briefly in The Public and Education 
(N.E.A.) for October 1. This periodical leaf- 
let is published for distribution to the lay 
public. Get a copy, and see that others are 
strategically placed. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


Toward One World is an annotated read- 
ing list, classified as fact and fiction and ac- 
cording to age level. Address State Teachers 
College, Geneseo, N.Y. $0.25. 


The College Entrance Examination 
Board’s Bulletin of Information for 1947-48 
issues from the Board, P.O. Box 592, Prince- 
ton, N.J. 


Symposium on the United Nations is the 
report of a conference at Mundelein College, 
Chicago, October 21-25, 1946. Cardinal 
Stritch was among the speakers. 


The National Institute of Social Rela- 
tions, Inc., 1029 Seventeenth Street, N.W., 
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Washington 6, D.C., issues monthly (except 
August) Talk It Over, a magazine for persons 
engaged in public discussion. No. G—125- 
1947 (no date), devoted largely to seman- 
tics, may be useful to English teachers who 
wish to persuade social studies teachers to 
give more heed to linguistic techniques in 
their class work. 


Plain Talk about TB, edited by Edgar 
Dale and staff at Ohio State University and 
published by the National Tuberculosis 
Association, is concerned chiefly with the 
techniques of preparing and delivering an 
effective speech on means of controlling 
tuberculosis. 


A Report on the Second Annual Conference 
on Reading at the University of Pittsburgh, 
July 8-19, 1946, has been compiled and 
edited by Gerald A. Yoakam and published 
by the University. It is a paper-bound book 
(pp. 162) presenting abstracts of lectures by 
Gertrude Whipple, Mabel Snedaker, Donald 
D. Durrell, et al., an overview by the editor, 
and summaries of committee reports. The 
conference had elementary schools in the 
foreground, but much of this applies to 
junior and senior high schools. 


Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., publishes at 
Williamsburg for $0.65 a beautifully illus- 
trated booklet, America’s Williamsburg, 
which may enliven the study of early Ameri- 
can literature. 


The U.S. Office of Education has pre- 
pared a series of pamphlets on education in 
Latin America. The Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., will 
supply the following at $0.25 each: Office of 
Education Bulletin, 1947, No. 2, Education 
in Ecuador; No. 3, Salvador; No. 6, Nicara- 
gua; No. 10, Dominican Republic. 
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Books 
Brief Reviews 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Son of Tomorrow. By Eart REED SILVERS. West- 
minster. $2.50. 

The dean of men at Rutgers University, an au- 
thor of twenty-seven “juveniles,” tells the story of 
the high-school athletic hero who goes to Rutgers 
and finds himself outclassed at everything by the 
mature, experienced G.I.’s. He finally decides to en- 
list at the end of his freshman year and come back 
more mature. An epilogue declares that his problem 
is a general one and seems to favor military training 
rather than work as the necessary maturing agent. 
The author is honest enough to include another lad 
about Bob Wallace’s age, but less “spoiled” and less 
self-centered, who makes good at once. Even the 
hero seems sufficiently disciplined by June to do well 
if he would stay. 


Eliza. By Patricia CAMPBELL. Superior. $3.00. 

A novel of the Northwest Territory in the early 
eighties. Eliza, a Philadelphia girl (could have been 
Boston), much against the wishes of her family mar- 
ried a lumberman—“the most alive” person she had 
ever seen. Eliza, as pioneer, leading a lonely life in 
a forest cabin, as champion of the Indians, as friend 
of a “Mercer girl,’”’ suspicious of her husband’s part- 
ner and their “running in” of Chinese—Eliza, loving 
that live Thomas but struggling to retain the stand- 
ards of her father, growing more tolerant as Wash- 
ington Territory grows into statehood, is quite a 
character. 


Woman of Property. By MABEL SEELEY. Doubleday. 
$3.00. 

Frieda Schemke was born of immigrant parents, 
grew up in poverty in a midwestern town. To Frieda, 
to be rich, to be one of “those others”—the rich, 
well-dressed, socially acceptable—became a consum- 
ing ambition. Her life was dedicated to money— 
with what result? Readable, not always convincing; 
but Frieda is rather compelling. 


Adversary in the House. By Invinc STONE. Double- 
day. $3.00. 

A biographical novel (the author may have taken 
liberties with the facts) of Debs, the great idealist 
and labor leader who said, ‘While there is a lower 
class I am in it; while there is a working class I am of 
it; while there is a soul in prison I am not free.” A 


striking analysis of a man who seems to be often mis- 
understood. The chapters of his experiences in prison 
and the good he saw in prisoners are important. His 
adversary, according to the author of Lust for Life, 
was his wife. 


When the Mountain Fell. By C. F. Ramuz. Pantheon. 
$2.50. 

Readers of Kingdom of Adventure should be espe- 
cially interested in this book by a great Swiss writer 
—a story of the long ago told in poetic prose. The 
mountain, or at least a great landslide, fell upon a 
group of shepherds and their cattle. After two 
months one man reappeared—ghost or man? Critics 
call it a classic. Book-of-the-Month for October. 


Kingdom of Adventure: Everest. By JAMES RAMSEY 

Sloane. $4.75. 

“A chronicle of man’s assault on the earth’s high- 
est mountain.” End maps. There have been many 
accounts by air men that indicate a possibility of a 
mountain range on the borderland of Tibet that may 
be higher than Everest. This is a collection of narra- 
tions—many of them written by the men who have 
been more or less successful mountain-climbers, 
though none has reached the top of Everest. James 
Ullman, who is himself a mountain-climber, has writ- 
ten an introduction and connected the selections in 
such a manner that the book reads as a whole. 


Chatterton Square. By E. H. Younc. Harcourt. $3.50. 

The scene is laid in a small town in West England. 
The Blackett family and the Frazers live in adjoin- 
ing houses. Mrs. Frazer has a family of five—no 
husband in residence. Mr. Blackett is a conceited, 
narrow prig. The story centers on the lives of the 
two women. Subtle, clever, and amusing. 


Introduction to Emily Dickinson. By HENRY W. 

WELLs. Hendricks House. $3.00. 

Wells, a veteran professor at Columbia Univer- 
sity, became interested in Emily Dickinson while a 
student at Amherst, where he knew some of the 
older residents who were personally acquainted with 
her. He offers a critical analysis and an interpreta- 
tive appraisal of Miss Dickinson’s poetry. 

Portrait of Edith Wharton. By Percy Luspock. 

Appleton. $3.00. 

An English view based primarily upon the au- 
thor’s personal friendship with Mrs. Wharton, upon 
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the letters and memories of other friends, and upon 
the good talks they heard in her drawing-room. 


Psychology in Living. By WENDELL WHITE. Macmil- 
lan. $2.95. 

The author, a teacher of applied psychology at 
the University of Minnesota, has also written The 
Psychology of Dealing with People and The Psychol- 
ogy of Making Life Interesting. He discusses many 
pertinent questions and the basic needs of people 
who wish to live happy, well-adjusted lives—in a 
word, to get along with people, to help, and to be 
helped. 


Doctor Freud. By Emit Lupwic. Hellman, Williams. 
$3.00. 
A study of Freud’s life and work and of his influ- 
ence upon twentieth-century science. 


The Witches’ Pond. By SusaN WELLS. Crime Club. 
$2.00. 
Echo Ware by chance hears a strange conversa- 
tion and becomes involved in a case not of her own 
choosing. Sandia setting. Good crime story. 


The World’s Great Thinkers. Edited by Saxe Com- 
mins and Rosert N. Liyscorrt. 4 vols. Random. 
Each, $2.50. 

Four books presenting the basic writings of phi- 
losophers from Aristotle and St. Augustine to Coper- 
nicus, from Hobbes and Hegel to Darwin and Freud. 
Boxed, set, $10.00. 


House Divided. By BEN Ames WILLIAMS. Houghton. 
$5.00. 

A fifteen-hundred-page novel—longer than An- 
thony Adverse. A family-life story. When the proud, 
conservative, Virginia-plantation Curran family 
found that the hated Lincoln was a blood relation, 
how did they feel? What did they do? (Page Sinclair 
Lewis!) An economic and political background make 
this a substantial book. 


The Years of the Locust. By LouLa GRACE ERDMAN. 

Dodd, Mead. $2.75. 

Winner of the Dodd, Mead Redbook prize. A 
nostalgic family story familiar to many readers, es- 
pecially if they have small-town roots. Dade Kenzie, 
Missouri farmer, dies and kinfolk gather for his fu- 
neral. Wholesome and cheerful—despite the funeral. 


Poems Out of a Hat. By WALTER LEvuBA. Macmillan. 
$2.75. 

The author of “Smith Unbound” presents a 
group of short poems interesting for the bitterness, 
flippancy, and reverence which he sees in the present 
age of man. “I do not know of any phrase more 
dreadful, dark and doubtful than the Century of the 


Common Man.” 
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Lands of the Andes: Peru and Bolivia. By T. R. 
YBARRA. Coward-McCann. $4.00. 

First’of the “Invitation to Travel”, series. The 

author has traveled widely in both countries. An in- 

teresting study of the people and customs, with ad- 

vice to tourists on where to stay; what to avoid, to 

eat, to wear, etc. 


Every Month Was May. By EvELYN Eaton. Harper. 
$2.50. 

Delightful reminiscences of life from the twenties 
on in England, Belgium, and France. Parts were 
printed in the New Yorker. Drawings by Alan 
Halmer. 


Zots. By WALTER Karic. Rinehart. $2.75. 


An amusing account of an easy method of de- 
struction discovered by a staid professor. ‘“‘Zotz,”’ he 
said—with or without a pointed finger—and where 
were you! Complications arose when he offered his 
idea to the armed forces. A bit long but funny. Book- 
of-the-Month for October. 


Hill of the Hawk. By Scott O’DELL. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$3.00. 

Los Angeles of 1846 and the American seizure of 
Spanish California form the background. A romantic 
atmosphere, together with regional and historic in- 
terest, make it a favorite. The Hawk is the home- 
stead of a Spanish family. 


Four Plays. By Lynn Riccs. French. $2.50. 


By the author of Green Grow the Lilacs (produced 
as the musical comedy, Oklahoma). The Year of Pilar 
(Yucatan); The Cream in the Well, a family play; A 
World Elsewhere (Mexico); Dark Encounter, a de- 
nunciation of war. 


A World of Great Stories. Edited by Htram Haypn 
and Joun Cournos. Crown. $3.95. 

One hundred and fifteen stories constituting a 
world anthology of twentieth-century fiction. Read- 
ers will recognize many famous stories, but others 
are fresh translations for this book. There is a 
lengthy introduction, a short sketch of each author, 
and a comprehensive survey of “The Short Story in 
World Literature.” The stories are grouped in sec- 
tions: Germanic and Scandinavian, Oriental, etc. 


The Captain’s Tiger. By Jerome WEIDMAN. Reynal 
& Hitchcock. $2.75. 
Short stories by the author of J Can Get It for You 
Wholesale. Many have been printed in the New 
Yorker. 


Gallant Rebel: The Fabulous Cruise of the Shenandoah. 
By STANLEY F. Horn. Rutgers University Press. 
$2.75. 

The author is a loyal Tennesseean and student of 
southern history who vouches for the historical ac- 
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curacy of his story. The Confederate cruiser “Shenan- 
doah,”’ secretly purchased in England, harried the 
Union whaling fleet in the Pacific and Arctic and the 
northern merchantmen along the California Coast 
and hoped to seize San Francisco. This story is based 
upon diaries of the crew and officers and upon rec- 
ords from the files of the Navy Department. End 
maps. 


Alone among Men. By Marjorir Coryn. Appleton. 

Pp. 313. $3.00. 

Readers of The Marriage of Josephine may enjoy 
this new historical romance which tells the story of 
Bonaparte in Egypt while Josephine stars among the 
politicians in Paris. Napoleon hastens to Paris deter- 
mined to master Paris and to be freed from Josephine 
—and, as he said, to find “‘all power lonely.” 


Best Detective Stories of the Year 1947. Edited by 
Davin C. Cooke. Dutton. Pp. 253. $2.50. 
Fourteen stories—variety, mystery, murder, 

thrills, suspense—chosen from top-notch writers. 


Abraham Lincoln: His Life, Work, and Character. 
Edited by EDWARD WAGENKNECHT. Creative 
Age. 53 selections. Pp. 661. $4.00. 

“An anthology of history and biography, fiction, 
poetry, drama, and belles lettres.”” Complete plays 
by Thomas Dixon and Robert E. Sherwood and 
John Drinkwater’s play in part. Poets are well repre- 
sented. 


Aftermath. By Hans HaBe. Viking. Pp. 345. $3.00. 

The author of A Thousand Shall Fall is a native 
of Budapest, was a major in the United States Army 
at the end of the war. In this novel he writes of two 
men—middle-aged American-born Major Strand 
and German-born Captain Olden, naturalized Amer- 
ican. Of Germany and the Germans he writes with 
understanding wisdom. Major Strand—with a fam- 
ily in America—loved a Polish girl, while Captain 
Olden returned to an old German love. The author’s 
eulogy of amorous European women, their superior- 
ity to American wives, is—‘‘Speak for yourself, 
John.” 


Atlantic Harvest. Compiled by ELLERY SEDGWICK, 

Atlantic-Little, Brown. Pp. 682. $4.50. 

“The Atlantic Monthly’s eighth editor comments 
with humor and wisdom on the essays, articles, 
chronicles, and stories which he has selected for this 
volume from the magazine pages, 1864-—1938.”’ Each 
of the forty-five pieces is prefaced with a short de- 
scriptive introduction. 


The Famous Adventures of Richard Halliburton. By 
RicHARD HALLIBURTON. Bobbs-Merrill. Pp. 579. 
$3.98. 

This companion volume to Royal Adventures of 

Richard Halliburton includes “The Flying Carpet,” 

“Adventures in Europe, Asia, and Africa,”’ “The 


Massacre of the Romanofis,” interviews with Ibn 
Saud and Haile Selassie, the stories of a re-enact- 
ment of Hannibal’s crossing the Alps with an ele- 
phant, an attempt to cross the Pacific in a Chinese 
junk, etc., etc., etc. Exaggeration at its best. 


The Living Wood. By Louts DEWonxt. Lippincott. 
Pp. 318. $3.00. 
A historical novel of the era of Constantine, based 
upon the quest for the true cross, covering 50 years 
of Roman and Christian history and legend. 


Drums of Destiny. By PETER BROWNE. Putnam. 
$3.00. 

The setting and historical background of this 
novel give it a timely interest. It is the story of a 
Scotch refugee doctor, of Henri Christophe and the 
Haitian empire, with a love interest and tales of 
black and white orgies and atrocities. 


Prize Stories of 1947: The O. Henry Awards. Edited 
by HeErscHEL BRICKELL. Doubleday. Pp. 206. 
$3.00. 

Twenty-ninth annual volume. Introduction by 
editor appraising the short-story scene and the prize- 
winners. Biographical] sketches of authors and list of 
previous prize-winners. Twenty-three stories. The 
first-prize story, “The White Circle,” by John B. 
Clayton, was printed in Harper’s Magazine. A most 
interesting discussion of this story of childhood 
revenge appears in the Introduction. New talent is 
in the majority. The editor says: “The expected cre- 
ative flow is obviously blocked by the general 
uneasiness abroad in the world. 


Abinger Harvest. By E. M. Forster. Harcourt. Pp. 

363. $3.50. 

Collected essays of the author of A Passage to 
India. About eighty essays, articles, reviews, po- 
ems, etc., arranged in five sections according to sub- 
jects. The present, books, the past, the East, Abinger 
Pageant, Sinclair Lewis, T. E. Lawrence, T. S. Eliot, 
Proust, and others are discussed. 


Variations on a Theme. By Dorotuy Quick. Fine 

Editions Press. Pp. 94. $2.50. 

James Branch Cabell said: “I regard Dorothy 
Quick as a true poet, in addition to being a superb 
critic, and I applaud the unique blend.” Short lyrical 
poems grouped by topics, “Of Love,” “Of Hope,” 
“Of War,” “Of Life.” 


Unpopular Opinions. By Dorotuy Sayers. Har- 
court. Pp. 236. $3.00. 

The author says: “I have evidence that all the 
opinions expressed have in fact caused a certain 
amount of annoyance one way or another.” These 
selections were printed or delivered as addresses be- 
tween 1935-45- 
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Mrs. Egg and Other Americans. By THomMas BEER. 
Edited with Introduction by Wrtson FOoL.ett. 
Knopf. Pp. 531. $5.00. 

Twenty-nine stories, many published in the 
Saturday Evening Post, six never printed before. 
Beer wrote more than one hundred and fifty short 
stories, and other volumes will appear later. 


Alexandra. By Giapys Scumaitr. Dial. $3.00. 


By the author of David, the King. Alexandra was 
a girl who wanted love but did not know how to get 
it. She became a famous actress, hoping fame might 
bring love to her. Her story is told by a friend who 
felt amazement at Alexandra’s worldly success. A 
psychological study. 


Benchley—or Else! By RoBERT BENCHLEY. Harper. 

Pp. 273. $2.75. 

A large group of Benchley selections previously 
published in magazines and long-time favorites of 
readers who regard Benchley as a master of the 
technique of writing nonsense. 


A House in Chicago. By OLIviA Howarp DuNBAR. 
University of Chicago Press. Pp. 288. $3.50. 


The life-story of Mrs. William Vaughn Moody 
who studied medicine in the good old days, of her 
romance and marriage to William Vaughan Moody; 
most important is the gracious hostess who opened 
her home to gifted artists from all over the world. 
Letters and quotations from many are printed. 


Katish, Our Russian Cook. By WANDA L. FROLOov. 
Farrar. $3.00. 


Katish is a clever Russian girl employed as a cook 
by a Los Angeles family. Interest in Russian cookery 
is not new, so these easy-to-follow recipes with their 
accompanying stories are a real treat. 


Meet the Amish. By Cuarues S. Rice and Joun B. 
SHENK. Rutgers University Press. Pp. 128. $5.00. 


A pictorial review of the Amish people of Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. Captions and introductions 
capture the spirit of a God-fearing people living up 
to their belief. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Conquest, Books II and III. By Grorce W. Nor- 
VELL and CaroL Hoviovs. Heath. Pp. 596 and 
597. $2.00 each. 


These, with Book I, already published and re- 
viewed at length in the English Journal for last Feb- 
ruary, constitute the junior high school section of the 
series of anthologies based on the author’s ten-year 
investigation of pupils’ choices among selections of 
literary merit. 
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Seven Rules of Clear Thinking. By Roy C. Bryan. 

Edwards Bros. Pp. 78. 

One chapter to each of the seven unassailable 
principles, and a transcript of a United States Senate 
debate on F.E.P.C. for practice in applying the prin- 
ciples. Offset. Large pages. Paper bound. 


How To Read for Self-improvement: A Practical Guide 
to Efficient Study Habits. By FRANK KERN LEVIN. 
American Technical Society. Pp. 246. Accom- 
panied by Study Guide for “How To Read for Sel f- 
improvement.” By T. W. TANAKA. Pp. 114. 

The publisher is a correspondence school, and the 
materials have been worked out in teaching by cor- 
respondence. The author assumes nothing in the stu- 
dent except normal intelligence and quite moderate 


literacy. 


A Tale of Two Cities. By CHARLES DICKENS. 

Adapted by Grace A. BENSCOTER and MERRILL 

L. Howe. College Entrance Book Co. Pp. 305. 

List $1.53; school $1.15. 

Condensation by omission of passages the editors 
think would be tedious to high-school boys and 
girls. Little re-writing, so that the vocabulary burden 
is not much reduced but Dickens’ style is retained. 


Les Misérables. By Victor Huco. Adapted by ALIcE 
Cecrt1a Cooper and Acnes Aucusta\FRIstvs. 
Globe Book Co. Pp. 417. $1.00. 

Minor incidents, unrelated events, and lengthy 
historical passages omitted. Several illustrations 
from the Twentieth-Century—Fox photoplay. 


Quentin Durward. By StR WALTER Scott. Adapted 
by Henry I. Curist and Jerome Carin. Globe 
Book Co. Pp. 317. $1.17. 

Long descriptions, incomprehensible customs, 
oversubtle characterization, and nonessential his- 
torical background omitted; long complex sentences 
cut up; and antiquarian terms translated. 


The Last of the Mohicans. By James FENIMORE 
Coorer. Adapted by Henry I. Curist and 
Jerome CarLin. Globe Book Co. Pp. 277. $1.17. 
Simplified by cutting out long descriptions, mod- 

ernizing the diction. “It eliminates the maudlin, 

while retaining scenes of real emotion.” 


The Three Musketeers. By ALEXANDRE DvuMAs. 
Adapted by Jerome Cari and Henry I. 
Curist. Globe Book Co. Pp. 323. $1.17. 
Reduced to three hundred and four pages of 12- 

point type! 


Secret. By WeESLEY W. Stout. Detroit: Chrysler 

Corp. Pp. 67. 

A very readable and well-illustrated, but not 
deeply technical, account of the production and use 
of the atomic bomb. Published by Chrysler because 
it did some parts of the job. 
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NotE.—Titles of articles or poems followed by (R) are in the Round Table. 


Active Democracy, Elizabeth Cole Stevens, 39 

Adams, Harlen M., Learning To Be Discriminating 
Listeners, 11 

Amen! (R), Gunnar Horn, 483 

America, America, God Shed His Grace...., 
David Tuviah Slominsky, 419 

American Literature and the Democratic Tradition, 
Howard Fast, 55 

Americans All, Elizabeth Cheatham Walton, 490 

Anatomist of Monsters, Oscar Cargill, 391 

Anderson, Florence, Catching Their Interest (R), 
205 

Anderson, Harold A., Critical Thinking through In- 
struction in English, 73 

Andrew, Brother A., F.S.C., Elegy for an American, 
E.T.O. (Poem) (R), 205 

Appreciation of Patterns of Living, An, Mildred 
Schmidt, 235 

Art of Essay-Writing, The (R), Anne F. Farley, 96 

Atomic English (R), Edna F. Russell, 201 

Author’s Defense, An (R), Howard Fast, 323 

Away with Apostrophes! Helen Rand Miller, 381 


Barringer to Britain (R), Janet McKenzie, 204 

Bishop, Sybil, I Like Teaching English to Veterans 
(R), 429 

Book’s a Book—So What? A, Helen Heuer, 398 

Books To Meet Students’ Personal Needs, Dwight 
Burton, 469 

Boyle, Regis Louise, Devising a Journalism Cur- 
riculum, 188 

Bretz, Hedwig, For Variety (R), 154 

Brief Reviews, 51, 104, 160, 215, 272, 331, 386, 443, 
497, 546 

Brigham, R. I., The Co-operative Oral Theme, 527 

Brink, Lauren L., Extemporaneous Speaking in the 
English Class, 474 

Broad- and Narrow-Context Techniques of Literary 
Criticism, Robert S. Brumbaugh, 293 

Brumbaugh, Robert S., Broad- and Narrow-Con- 
text Techniques of Literary Criticism, 293 

Byrant, Margaret M., The Psychology of English, 

Burnham, Josephine M., A Problem in Punctuation 
(R), 536 

Burton, Dwight, Books To Meet Students’ Personal 
Needs, 469 


Camden, Blanche, For Joe and Others, Companions 
of a Kind, 477 


Campaigne, William M., Present-Day Periodical 
Publications, 146 

Capitalizing a Situation, Ruth Farnham Osborne, 
423 

Cargill, Oscar, Anatomist of Monsters, 391 

Carlsen, George Robert, On Understanding One’s 
Self, 229; Understanding the American Heritage: 
A Classroom Experience, 116 

Carmichael, Leonard, Does Reading Tire You? 
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Boyle, 188 
Features Make the School Newspaper, Joseph C. 
Carter, 353 


SPEECH ARTS 


The Co-operative Oral Theme, R. I. Brigham, 527 

Devil Take It! The (R), Caryl G. Hedden, 94 

Discussion: A New Technique for the Classroom, 
Lois Anne Dilley, 412 

Extemporaneous Speaking in the English Class, 
Lauren L. Brink, 474 

Function of Debating, The, Samuel D. McClelland, 

Good-Will Assemblies (R), Irwin J. Zachar, 38 

High School Forum: Training for Tomorrow’s 
Citizens, The, Mrs. Edwin Conger; Mrs. Henry 
Pipes; Mrs. Gerald McLendon; and J. P. Causey, 
196 

Hints for the Beginning Director of Plays, Henry 
Funk and C. L. S. Early (R), 539 

Make Them Speak, Eloise Cronin Murphy, 316 

Making the Class an Audience (R), Thelma G. 
Leska, 263 

Oral Emphasis in the English Class, Margaret 
Painter, 348 

Radio Commentary in the English Class, The (R), 
Mary Golding, 203 

S.A.0.: Toward the Renaissance of the Theater in 
the Secondary School, John F. Joyce, 481 

Speaking of Choral Speaking (R), Irving R. Fried- 
man, 95 

Telling the Lower Grades Stories of Tolerance (R), 
Catherine Collins, 258 


VERSE 

Elegy for an American, E.T.O. (R), Brother A. 
Andrew, F.S.C., 205 

English as She Is Broken (R), A. S. Flaumenhaft, 
154 

Hymn in Spring (R), Louis Ginsberg, 263 

On Love, Babette Stiefel, 319 

Robert Frost in Vermont (R), Deckard Ritter, 473 

Sorceress (R), Pansye H. Powell, 263 
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The Eaton-Palmer 


WORKBOOKS IN LITERATURE 
for 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
SILAS MARNER 
IVANHOE 
MACBETH 
JULIUS CAESAR 
LADY OF THE LAKE 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


By Haroip T. EATOon, A.M. 
Head of the Department of English, High School 
Brockton, Mass. 
Eacu workbook is a guide to the study of 
the classic chapter by chapter and provides 
interesting worthwhile student activity in- 
stead of wholly passive reading. Included are 
two hundred objective questions. These are 
new 1946 and 1947 editions. 
Single copies: 15 cents 
Sample of one each of 7 for $1.00 
Discount on class orders 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


370 Atlantic Avenue Boston 10, Mass. 


IT TAKES A TEACHER 
to guide a student in his reading. 


But any honest clerk or 
assistant can administer, 
check, and record the 


TEACHER-MADE 
JONES TESTS 


(2210 of them now) 
thus saving the teacher's time 
for guidance 


SEND A STAMP FOR LIST AND SAMPLES 


Box 41, Hill City, South Dakota 


Good and cheap! 


An individual pupil’s reading record and folder for 


his writing at less than the price of a folder at your 


bookstore—just four pennies. 


Use of the Cumulative Reading Record has in- 
creased for fourteen years, without solicitation and with 


little advertising. Re-orders from pleased patrons! 
Sample free 


211 West Sixty-eighth Street 
Chicago 21, Illinois 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 


Rendezvous with Reading 


By 
BERTHA EVANS WARD 


HIS new anthology for high-school English courses has been edited 

by a teacher who not only has had a rich and highly successful career 
as a classroom teacher but also is an expert editor. Rendezvous with Reading 
presents forty-five classroom tested selections of varied theme, mood, and 
form from the works of such widely read authors as Louis Bromfield, Ernie 
Pyle, Edward Weeks, Dorothy Thompson, Mark Twain, Charles Lamb, 
etc. Each selection is accompanied by a pithy prefatory note, which sug- 
gests the mood and approach for reading the selection, and pertinent ques- 
tions designed to aid understanding and enjoyment, to stimulate thinking 
and discussion, to suggest theme topics, and to build vocabulary. 53” X 8”. 
457 pages. $2.16. 


Journalistic Writing 


By 
GRANT M. HYDE 


HE new Fourth Edition of this highly successful pioneer high-school 

textbook—the only one that combines a classroom course in journalism 
with a practical handbook for student editors—places more emphasis on 
modern newspaper make-up and the less expensive methods of printing 
school papers; pays greater attention to the problems of the school yearbook; 
includes more material on photography; and introduces a completely new 
bibliography, and many new illustrations. Throughout, this concise, vivid 
text has been brought down to date and into line with present-day practices 
and facilities. 12 mo. 464 pages. Illustrated. $2.00. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York |, New York 
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A completely revised edition 


of a long popular handbook 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


STANDARD 
HANDBOOK 
OF SYNONYMS 
ANTONYMS AND 
PREPOSITIONS 


By JAMES C. FERNALD, L.J.D. 


This great reference hook—for years a stand- 
ard for teachers, students, speakers, authors— 
has been completely revised and reset in new 
easy-to-read typographical form. 


More than 8,000 words classified and discrimi- 
nated; correct use shown by simple examples. 


Nearly 4,000 antonyms also included, together 
with correct use of prepositions. 


Long a steady perennial seller, the new Hand- 
book— more convenient and more informative 
than ever before— will have even greater appeal 
to all people who take their speech and writing 
seriously. 


“This is a book of importance and is invaluable 
to teacher, student and speaker.’’—New York 
Times. $3.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


Do you choose a: Dictionary by 
tradition or by comparison? 
Either way you should consider 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


NEW COLLEGE 
STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


EMPHA-TYPE Edition 


Durable red cloth binding with 
gold stamping. 1420 pages, 6} 
9} inches, $5.50. With thumb 
index, $6.00. 
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Recent Heath Tents 


GENERAL AMERICAN SPEECH SOUNDS 


Grace Barnes 


An outstanding new text, simple enough for junior and senior high schools. Follows 
three logical steps: hearing the sound, adjusting the speech organs for correct 
pronunciation, and practicing until the sound seems natural. 


EASE IN SPEECH, REVISED 


Margaret Painter 


Concentrates on showing the high school student how to meet with confidence 
the speech occasions of everyday life, in and out of school. The revision includes 
new exercises, a new chapter on voice, and a new appendix of phonetic symbols in 
tabular form. 


HOW TO TEACH HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 
Dorothy Dakin 


A revised edition of the author’s Talks to Beginning Teachers of English. Gives in 
one volume practical guidance for teachers of composition and literature, and sug- 
gestions for solving problems usually faced by high school English teachers. 


Now in press 


WINNING WORDS 
Henry I. Christ 


A basic text which combines vocabulary building with extensive study of words 
in action. It provides ample drill material (several hundred activities) even for 
such seemingly difficult concepts as words as symbols. It provides propaganda 
analysis, and correlates directly with social studies. It gives the student a feeling 
for history and development of the language, less by direct exposition than by 
directed activities. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta SanFrancisco Dallas London 
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